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oe ea cntnnne— 
XHIBITION OF 1851.—On and after Monday, 
EK August 18th, the Exhibition will be opened until further 
tice at NINE o'clock in the morning, and closed at SIX o'clock 
m the evening, except on Saturday, when the Building will open 
st TWELVE. : 
at TWEL By order of the Executive Committee, 
Building, Hyde Park, M. DIGBY WYATT. 
Aug. 14, 1851. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
B The GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by AN- 
CIENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN 
j Ten to Six. Admission, Is.; Catalogue, Is. 
aia latelae GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and of 
SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 

The course of Study at this Institution will commence on 
Thursday, the 6th of November, 1851, and the following Lectures and 
Practical Demonstrations will be given during the Session :— 

}, CHEMISTRY, applied to Arts and) Lyon Playfair, Ph. D., 








Agriculture tees eeees seneeees pe eneee F.R.S. 

2, NATURAL HIS TORY », applied a Edward Forbes, F.R.S. 
Geology and the Arts.......... cece 

3. MECHANICAL SCIENCE, with its] Robert Hunt, Keeper 
applications to Mining ......+++e8. of Mining Records. 

4. METALLURGY, with its special ap- wr Percy, M.D., 
plications ....eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees eee F.R.S. 

5 di and its practical oan 1" C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 


6. MINING and MINERALOGY ...... ~~ W. Smyth, 


The Fee for the course of Two Years is one payment of Thirty 
Pounds; or Twenty Pounds for each Session, from November to 
August inclusive, 

Practical Instruction in the Field, in Geology, Mining, and 
Palwontology, is included in the above charges. 

Occasional Students may attend separate Courses of Lectures 

nd Field Instruction on payment of the Fees mentioned in the 
Programme. 

The Laboratories for Chemistry and Metallurgy will be open for 
the reception of Pupils on payment of Fifteen Pounds for the 
Session of Five Months. 

Officers of the Army and Navy, either in the Queen's or the 
Honourable East India Company’s Service, are admitted to the 
Lectures at half the usual charges. 

Students who propose to enter with the view of obtaining the 
Diploma of the Institution, are requested to apply to Mr. TREN- 
HAM REEKS, at the Museum, from whom the necessary infor- 
mation may be obtained. 

H. T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 


PREPARED COLLODION FOR PHOTO- 
_ GRAPHY.—HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and WOOD, 
ticians, 123 and 121, Newgate Street, London, beg to announce 
be they have arranged with Mr. Ancuer, the inventor of the 
ylado-lodide of Silver, for the instantaneous production of 
‘egative and Positive Pictures on Glass, for a continuous supply 
of the above, prepared by himself. Price per oz. 1s. 34.—Pure 
Pyrogallic Acid, and every Chemical and Preparation required for 
hotography. 


T° VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 


te TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M'CRACKEN, Foreign 
d eats, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
ae the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
: ® vonsignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
4 parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 


& , . hi > 
a a they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of 
Sa 





Op 








Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 3s. Vol. I. of 


AT'S HANDBOOK to the EXHIBITION 
tat every ene CATALOGUES. This work is so arranged 
ecribed b regard will be enabled at once to find the article de- 

, 4nd to obtain a correct account of its characteristics. 


Contents oF Vor. I 
t—W . ste eel a . a“ : 
epi el Avenue—Objects outside the Building, 


; a. Products—General Hardware (Division I.) 
inet 7 PS Mey r " 
ron Eve Birmingham )—Iron and General Hardware 
stances used as F, edieval Court—Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
22d Implement ood and in Manufacture—Agricultural Machines 
plemente—Naval Division II.) Agricultural Machines and Im- 
and Phar, Architecture —Guns and Weapons—Chemical 
Vezrtable —. Products—Manufactures from Animal and 
Surgical lnstrames ce nj osophical, Musical, Horological, and 
Musical, and , aee in the Exhibition—Philosophical, 
ing, and . _ Instruments—(Division II.) Paper, Print- 
To be completed feenes Porcelain, and Earthenware. 
Parts L to ¥ are nou, [Wo Vols., or in Ten Parts, price 6d. each, 
“ Brery Vieitor how ready. Each Part is complete in itself. 
than a casual to the Crystal Palace desirous of making more 
felt the want of gusintance with its varied treasures must have 
Popular, Walihe ae like this, which is at once precise and 
“IP Ourselves € formal ‘ Catalogue,’ the ‘ Handbook,’ so to 
MHicrable grouns’ Perambulates the edifice, marking the most 
tems enables the seen’ Just so much information about 
Ma completed the whole study them with advantage... .. 


teroeat ue whole will form an excellent popular 
— of the Exhibition." —Athenaum. sie 
AUSTRIAN SECTION PRICED LIST, price 1s.; the 


P "> oa ; 
PRICED List CED LIST, price 1s.; and the ZOLLVEREIN 
, toy Is., are now ready. 
WiceE BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
5, New M. CLOWES AND SONS, Printers. 


tiller in Tews ett; Blackfriars, at Hyde Park, of all Book- 
ttt Country, and at the Railway Stations. 
OUY's srvp~ 
Jam vin JUVENILE LETTER-WRITER. 
(; Uys JUVEN, in cloth, with Frontispiece, price Is. 
J vcan NILE LETTER-WRITER: being 


= Matias (Aire sear the Use of Schools and Families, intended 


Youth in their first attempts istol: 
; : e -mpts at Epistolary 
Atte of the «pe? JOSEPH GUY, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
betty Ww iastiah School Grammar,” &c. 
liam Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





_ Hon. Francis Scott, M.P. 


| Sir R. I. Murchison, F.R.S. 


| Robert Bell, Esq. 


| Joseph Cauvin, Esq. 


| James Colquhoun, Esq., Minister 


| Patrick Colquhoun, Esq., D.C.L. 


| J.C, Denham, Esq. 

| Charles Dickens, Esq. 

| Henry Drummond, Esq., M.P. 
| Joseph-Durham, Esq 





JERDAN TESTIMONIAL. 


Roya Society oF LITERATURE, 
No. 4, St. Martin's Place 


COMMITTEE. 


The Right Hon. Lord Brougham 


Thomas Grissell, Esq., F.S.A 
The Right Hon, the Lord Chief 


Wm. Grove, Esq., V.P., F.R.S 


Baron. S. Carter Hall, Esq., F.S.A 

The Right Hon, Lord Warren Henry Haslam, Esq., F.R.S., 
de Tabley. F.S.A., &c. & 

The Right Hon. H.Tuffnell,M.P. J. O. Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S., 


Lord Lindsay F.S.A. 

Charles Hill, Esq. 

leigh Hunt, Esq. 

Thomas Hunt, Esq. 

Sir Peter Laurie, Kt., Alderman. Douglas Jerrold, Esq 

W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq J.H. Jesse, Esq 

Joseph Arden, Esq., F.S.A., John Laurie, Esq 
Treasurer, P. Northall Lauric, Esq 

John Barrow,Esq.,F.R.S.,F.S.A. John Gibson Lockhart, Esq. 

Charles Barry, Esq., R.A. Samuel Lover, Esq 

Wim. Beattie, M.D, The Chevalier Isidore de Lowen- 
stern 

Charles Mackay, LL.D 

W. Mackinnon, Esq., M.P. 

D. Maclise, Esq., R.A. 

RK. Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P. 

| William C. Macready, Esq 
Francis Mills, Esq 
¥F. G. Moon, Esq., Alderman. 
James Prior, Esq., M.D 
hk. W. Procter, Esq 
Frederick Salmon, Esq 


Sir E. L. Bulwer-Lytton, Bart. 


Francis Bennoch, Esq 

Joshua W. Butterworth, Esq. 

Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., 
M.P. 


tobert Chambers, Esq., Edin- 
burgh. 


Hanseatic Towns, 


Walter Coulson, Esq John Shillinglaw, Esq., Hon, 
| Rev. George Croly, D.D. 1 Sec 
George Cruikshank, Esq. | Charles Roach Smith, Esq., 
|} Peter Cunningham, Esq., F.S.A. F.S.A. 
Rey. John Davis. | Clarkson Stanfield, Esq., R.A. 
| 


John Stuart, Esq., M.P. 
Charles Swain, Esq 
| Lieut.-Col. Sykes, F.R.S., &e. 
Captain Smyth, KR.N., F.R.S., 
V.P.S.A. 
J. G. Teed, Esq., Q.C. 
| W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 
Thomas Gaspey, Esq. | Thomas Wright, Esq., 
Geo. Godwin, Esq.,F.R.S.,F.S.A./  F.S.A., Hon, See. 


—_ 


Professor Edward Forbes, F.R.S. 
Alfred Forrester, Esq. 

John Forster, Esq. 

M.A, 


As a public acknowledgment of the literary labours of Mr. 
JERDAN, animating to many and instructive to all, since the 
commencement of the Literary Gazette in 1817 to the close of last 
year, and of the value of his services to Literature, Science, and 
the Fine and Useful Arts, a Subscription has been opened under 
the auspices of the above Committee, and the following 
received and announced :— 


already 


Ze. 4. | 4 «a. &. 
The Lord Chief Baron 26 5 0 | Dr. Mackay .....+.... > 34 
Lady Pollock .....+.. 5 & O | George Cruikshank, 
Lord Willoughby de b BG ccvctsssiesenses 200 
Eresby ...ccccccece 50 0 0} David Roberts, Esq. 
Lord Warren de Tabley20 0 0 , 2 ere cr ree 6 & 0 
Lord Londesborough.. 10 10 0) Dr. P. Colquhoun .... 3 3 0 
Messrs. Longmans.... 50 0 0 | J. E. Sanderson, Esq.. 5 0 0 
S. Carter Hall, Esq... 50 0 O | J.W.Butterworth,Esq. 2 2 0 
John Murray, Esq..... 25 0 0 | B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, | Bia abecatcsseenes 10 0 0 
BOE. e558 tnesoernece 20 0 0! Walter Coulson, Esq.. 5 5 0 
John Dickinson, Esq.. 21 0 0} T. Elde Darby, Esq... 2 2 0 
Lord Colborne ......++ 10 10 0} Joseph Durham, Esq.. 3 0 0 
James Colquhoun, Esq. 5 5 0/| John Barrow, Esq..... 10 0 0 
Sir Roderick I. Mur- | Dr. Croly ....+.+eeee. 20 0 
chison...... ceei deve 10 0 0} Capt. James Mangles, 
Sir Peter Lauric...... 1910 Of] Bihiccccccssvecese. - 600 
Northall Laurie, Esq.. 5 5 0O| R. Oakley, Esq. .....-. 100 
W. Cubitt, Esq.,M.P.. 5 5 0)} George Grote, Esq.... 5 0 0 
Charles Hill, Esq. .... 5 5 ©} William Tooke, Esq... 10 0 0 
Henry Hallam, Esq... 10 O O/} Mrs. Bray ...e-seeees — os 2 
tS epee wes 3 0 O| Colonel Hodgson...... 5 0 0 
John Laurie, Esq. .... 5 5 O} Lord Lindsay ........ 6 6 0 
Robert Ferguson, Esq. 5 0 0| B.W. Procter, Esq.... 5 0 0 
Dr. Beattie .......00. 5 5 O|} W. Francis Ainsworth, 
Wm. Thackeray, Esq. 3 0 0 BOG rcceccssveceee ww = © 
Robert Chambers, Esq. 3 3 0 Thomas Wright, Esq., 
J. O. Halliwell, Esq... 2 2 Of] M.A..scceceeees ‘ics 2 ee 
Thomas Hunt, Esq. .. 10 0 0} PeterCunningham,Esq. 3 0 0 
E. Foss, Esq. «.+++++ . 3 0 O)} Thomas Grissell, Esq.. 10 0 0 
Francis Mills, Esq..... 5 0 O | Joseph Arden, Esq.... 5 0 0 
Henry Foss, Esq...... 3 0 0 | John Forster, Esq..... 5 0 0 
James Willes, Esq..... 5 5 O|} R.M.Milnes, Esq..M.P. 5 5 0 
T. Stewardson, Esq... 5 0 O/|J.R. Taylor, Esq..... 1 1 0 
Capt. Sir James C. Ross, | A. B. Richards, Esq... 1 1 0 
R.N. .ccccccccccese & O 0} Joseph Cauvin, Esq... 5 5 0 
Lady Ross....-.-- eeee 5 O O} Dr. J. Conolly....... - 10 0 0 
Rev. J.M.Traherne.. 5 © 0! Frederick Salmon, Fsq. 10 10 0 
J.C. Denham, Esq...... 3 3 0) Francis Bennoch, Esq. 10 10 0 
J. Prior, Esq., M.D. . 5 5& O | Mrs. Bennoch ........ 33 0 
George Godwin, Esq.. 2 2 © Charles Roach Smith, 
Daniel Ball, Esq....... 2 2 0} Esq..c..ssses te tenes 20 0 
Robert Gray, Esq..... 2 2 0} John Shillinglaw, Eeq. 32 0 O 
The Lord Bishop of | Mrs. Tavlek .cscses ase 1 0 
Winchester .. .. 1010 0/| Col. J. Owen, C.B... = a | 
D. Nicoll, Esq... «« 5 5 0| W Martin Leake, Esq. 10 0 0 
Beriah Botfield, Esq. 5 0 0. SirJ.UmmersonTennent5 5 0 
W. H. Fox Talbot, Esq. 5 0 © Hudson Gurney, Esq. 25 0 0 
G. H. Virtue, Esq. ... 1 1 © Charlies Swain, Esq. 3 3 0 
Thomas Cubitt, Esq. 5 5 0 M.A. Lower,Esq.Lewes 2 2 0 
R.Stephenson, Esq.M.P.4 0 © Herbert Ingram, Esq. 0 0 


Sir Claude Scott and Co., Messrs. Coutts and Co., Messrs. Barnard, 
Dimsdale, and Co., Masterman and Co., and Prescott, Grote, and 
Co., will kindly receive Subscriptions. Subscriptions will also be 
received by the Treasurer, Joseph Arden, Esq., F.5.A., 27, Caven 
dish Square; by the Hon. Secretaries, Mr. Wright, 24, Sydney 
Street, Brompton, and Mr. Shillinglaw, No. 14, Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars; and by Mr. Nathaniel Hill, Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, No. 4, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square. 





(PPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLAXVIL., 
. is just published. ConTEents 
1. Gardening. 
2. Scotland before the Reformation 
3. Travellers in North America—Annexation—Free Trade— 
Slavery 
4. Dukes of Urbino. 
5. Walpole and Mason 
6. Origen—The Early Papacy 
7. Badham’'s Euripides 
& Rubric rersus Usage. 
Jolin Murray, Albemarle Street. 
COMICALITIES OF THE GLASS PALACE 
Now ready . Small 4to, 3s. 6d. cloth; or with coloured Plates, 6s 
(HE COMICAL CREATURES from WUR- 
FEMBERG, including REYNARD the FOX: Twenty En 
eravings from the Stuffed Animals by Hrraann Proveaurr, in 
the Zollverein department 
“The book is a clever and a pleasant memento of the Exhibi 


tion: it may be on the drawing-room table or be thumbed in the 
nursery. The drawings are careful and clever, and are all capitally 
given.’'—Morning Chronicle 


“ The title-page of this agreeable little volume sufficiently com 
mends its pleasant contents. To whom, old or young, will it not 
be welcome? Who has not, young or old, seen, laughed at, re 
Visited, and brought away pleasant recollections of the Stuffed 
Animals from the Zollvercin ? ''—Kraminer 
David Bogue, 86, Fleet Street; and all Booksellers 





COMPLETION OF MACGILLIVRAY'S BRITISH KIRDS 
(THE WATER BIRDS. Forming the fourth and 


fifth volumes, and completing this work, is now in the press, 
and as the chief object of the publishers is to perfeet the stock 
remaining in their hands, they can only pledge themselves to com 
plete sets in the hands of subscribers whose orders are received on 
or before September 30, of the present year 

Booksellers who have supplied sets are requested to bring this 

notice to the knowledge of the parties interested 

Wm. 8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row 





ARNOLD'S SELECTIONS FROM OVIDS METAMORPHOSES, 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES 
Now reidy, in l2mo, price 5s 

[oL0s H OVIDIANS, Part IL, containing 

4 Selections from the METAMORPHOSES With English 
Notes. By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place , 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 

ECLOG.E OVIDIAN., Part 1. Seventh 
Edition, 2s. 6d. This Work is from the ‘ Lateinisches Elementar 
buch’ of Professors Jacob and Doring, and has an Immense circu 
lation on the Continent and in America 


POEMS BY THE REV. HENRY ALFORD 

Now ready, price Is. (by post, ls, 6d.) 
ELECT POETICAL WORKS of the Rev. 
b HENRY ALFORD: comprising 1. Poems on Natural Ob 
jects. 2. Poems on the Affections. 3. Poems of Recollection. 4 
Memoirs of the Dead. With several Pieces not before published, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place 


—— —— 


Now r ady, pr ice 4s8., ne atly bound in cloth, 
NREEK SELECTIONS for the Use of Junior 
Forms in Schools. By the Rev. LEWIS PAGE MERCIER, 
formerly Scholar of University College, Oxford, Hicad Master of 
the Birmingham and Edgbaston Proprietary School 
London: James Cornish, 297, High Holborn, Cornish, Brothers, 
Kirmingham. 


——— 


MANUFACTURE 


IMPORTANT NEW PROCESS IN THE 
OF SUGAR. 

Now ready, price 38. cloth, ‘tie 

IRECTIONS for TESTING CANE-JUICE, 

. so as to determine the exact quantity of Quick lime re 

quired to temper a given quantity of Cane Juice By JOHN 

SHIER, Esq., LL.D., Agricultural Chemist to the Colony of 
British Guiana 

The APPARATUS and MATERIALS for Dr. SHIER'S TEST 
ING PROCESS, arranged in a Mahogany Cabinet, (size 1§ cubic 
foot,) price £4 10s. 

Dr. Shier’s simple and easy process of testing ensures the 
proper clarification of the Cane-Juice, with an incrense of 20 per 
cent. in the produce of Sugar, as compared with the old methods 
of clarification, without alteration of the coppers, or additional 
expense of any sort 

John J. Griffin and Co., 63, Baker Street, London ; and It. 
Griffin and Co., Glasgow. 





UNIQUE AND EXTRAORDINARY CALIGRAPHIC 
PUBLICATION, 
Just published, in Lithography, and Dedicated to all Nationa, 
CALIGRAPHIC EDITION of the Sublime 
LX poem on GOD. By DERZHAVIN, the Russian Poet. 

The original Caligraphy, designed and executed in twenty-four 
hours by JOHN CRAIK, W.M., Dumfries Academy, has been 
beautifully Lithographed by Messrs. Mactune and Macponato, 
Glasgow, Lithographers to the Queen. 

This unique publication consists of Eleven spacious pages and 
Title-page, with four additional pieces of the same gze on the 
congenial subjects of the ‘‘ Redeemer ;"' “ Man ;"" the “ Bible ,” and 
“ Religion: the volume altogether consisting of sixteen pages. 
The style adopted by Mr. Craik is varied in character, and the 
Inks equally so in colour, as his object was to develope, as far as 
possible, and in a way hitherto unattempted, the resources of the 
Caligraphic Art. 

The work is handsomely bound in various coloured enamelled 
Paper Boards, with Morocco Backs, and a rich outside Pictorial 
and Caligraphic Design in Gold. 


Price, plain Black cs os ba ek oo 
In varied colours .. .. «+ «+ «+ «ee LT 6 
Gold, enamelled paper so. 22 0 


2s. Gd. extra on plain or coloured copies with gold title-page. 
Size of the volume, 22in. by 18in. 
Apply to Mr. Craik, W.M., Dumfries Academy. 
A copy of the Work may be seen at Messrs. Graves’, Mesers. 
Ackermann’s, and Messrs. Lioyd Brothers, London ; at Mr. 
Robertson's, Glasgow ; and Mr, Hill's, Prince's Street, Pdinburgh. 
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8, New BurLincTon STREET, August 16, 1851. 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL 


PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, 


JOHN DRAYTON; 


A HISTORY OF THE EARLY LIFE AND DEVELOPMENT OF A LIVERPOOL ENGINEER. 
[On Tuesday next, 





In Two Vols. post 8vo, History OF THE 


CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC ; 


AND THE WAR OF THE NORTH AMERICAN 
TRIBES AGAINST THE ENGLISH COLONIES APTER THE 
CONQUEST OF CANADA. 


BY FRANCIS PARKMAN, JUN. 
[On Tuesday. 


In Two Vols, post 8vo, 


LADY SELINA CLIFFORD; 
Anvd other Gales. 


Epitep By LADY DORMER. 
[On the 26th. 








M. MIGNET’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
Vol. II., price 14s. (complete in Two Vols.) Tus 


LIFE AND TIMES OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


BY M. MIGNET, 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUT, AND OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY, ETC. 
[On the 26th. 


In Two Vols. 8vo, A 


HISTORY OF GREEK CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


With an Introduction on the Language ; Biographical Notices ; an Account of the Periods in which each principal 
Author lived and wrote, so far as Literature was affected by such History, and observations on the Works 


themselves, 
BY THE REV. R. W. BROWNE, 


PROFESSOR OF CLASSICS AT KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
[On the 26th. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY.) 





ILLUSTRATED SERIES OF POPULAR WORKS ON 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. Second Edition. By the Rev. 
Dr. Lanpsporoven, A.L.S. Royal l6mo. With Twenty-two Plates of Figures, by Fircu. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


“ The book is as well executed as it is well timed. The descriptions are scientific as well as popular, and the plates are clear and 
explicit. Not only the forms, but the uses of Algw, are minutely described. It isa worthy sea-side companion—a handbook for every 
occasional or permanent resident on the sea-shore.""—Economist. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By Acnes Cattow. Second Edition. Revised bv the 
Author. Royal l1é6mo. With 20 plates of figures. 10s. 6d. coloured. 
“The design of this work is to furnish young persons with a Self-instructor in Botany, enabling them with little difficulty to 
discover the scientific names of the common plants they may find in their country rambles, to which are appended a few facts re- 


porting their uses, habits, &c. The plants are classed in months, the illustrations are nicely coloured, and the book is altogether an 
elegant, as well as useful present."’—Illustrated London News. 


POPULAR MINERALOGY. By Henry Sowersy. With Twenty coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 


“Mr. Sowerby has endeavoured to throw around his subject every attraction. His work is fully and carefully illustrated with 
coloured plates, many of which are remarkable for their fidelity. Minerals are difficult subjects to copy; but the author—in this 
instance his own illustrator—has shown considerable artistic skill."—Atheneum. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. By Apam Warr, F.L.S., Assistant in the 


. 


Zoological Department of the British Museum. With sixteen coloured Plates. By B. W. Hawerns, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. 


Lt) . : . 
The present increase of our stores of anecdotal matter respecting every kind of animal has been used with much tact by Mr. | 


White, who has a terse chatty way of putting down his reflections mingled with that easy familiarity which ever > accus > 
daily to zoological pursuits is sure to attain. The book is profusely illustrated.” —Aflas. , y a ne 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, comprising all the Brrps. By P. H. Gossr. 


= 





| [August 1¢ 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR oF «yoo, 


MISS J EWSBURY'S NEW 


NOVEL, 
“MARIAN WITHERS.” 


-_ 


“ZOR” 


Also, now ready, in 2 yols. 


THE TUTOR’S WARD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ WAYFARING SKETCHES,” ko 
s, , 
“ The interest of this clever tale ney " 
i > never flags." —¥, 
“* A clever, well written fiction, by an salnecel pen 
a welcome from the reading public.”"—Morning Advertiser ee 
Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street 





ee en 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE. 


LUND, Rev. T., B.D., late Fellow of St. John's 
College. 


A Short and Easy Course of Algebra, 


Chiefly designed for the use of the Junior Classes in Schools 
with a numerous collection of Original Easy Exercises. 12m, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Wood’s Algebra. Thirteenth Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with Notes, Additional Propositions 
and Examples. 8vo, bds. 12s. 6d. 


Companion to Wood’s_ Algebra; 


being a Key to all the more difficult Examples. 8vo, swd. & 





SNOWBALL, J. C., M.A., Fellow of St. John's 
College. 
Cambridge Course of Elementary 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, for the Use of Colleges and 


Schools. Fourth Edition, to which are added numerous 
Examplesand Problems. 12mo, cloth, ds. 


The Elements of Plane and Spherical 


TRIGONOMETRY. Seventh Edition. 8vo, bds. lus. 6d 


Introduction to the Elements of Plane 
TRIGONOMETRY, for the Use of Schools. 8vo, sewed, i 


Elements of Mechanics. Second 


Edition. 8vo, bds. 8s. 6d. 





HEMMING, G. W., M.A., Fellow of St. John's 
College. 


Elementary Treatise on the Differ- 


ENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 8vo, bds. 9%. 





GRANT, Rev. A. R., M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 
Plane Astronomy ; including Explans- 


tions of Celestial Phenomena and Descriptions of Astre 
nomical Instruments. 8vo, bds. 6s. 





PHEAR, J. B., M.A., Fellow of Clare Hall. 
Elementary Mechanics, accompanied 


& 
by numerous Examples solved Geometrically. 8vo, bas. 10 





i Pro- 
s of the Senate-House fT 
Solutions 1848 to 1851. By N. M FERRERS, BA., # 


J. STUART JACKSON, B.A., Caius Colleges py ig ust 





. : : é 

The Principles of the Solution of the 
SENATE-HOUSE “ RIDERS,” exemplified 1651 By F 

of those proposed in the years 1850 and erly in Orie 

JAMESON, B.A., Caius College. eee 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
& CO., CAMBRIDGE 











Author of “The Ocean.” Royal 16mo. With Twenty Plates of Figures. 7s. plain; 10s. 6d. coloured. 


“ To render the subject of ornithology clear, and its study attractive, has been th i i i 
volume. It contains descriptions of all our British birds, with the exes ‘ae on ee ete aoe ae 


naturalist. It is embellished by upwards of 70 figures of British birds beautifully coloured.’"—Morning Herald. 
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The History of the Restoration of Monarchy 
in France. By Alphonse de Lamartine. 
Divisions I. and II. Vizetelly and Co. 

Ay eminent modern writer has observed that 

try is truer than history. There can be 
no doubt of the justness of this remark. The 
real poet conceives In his own mind, and 
depicts faithfully to the minds of others, those 
eternal and immutable truths which regulate 
the mind of man and the course of the world’s 
events. The historian, on the other hand, 
rarely rises to a comprehensive view of those 
principles which have governed the history of 
the world, and he too frequently judges of 
men and of things by his religious or political 
creed, and by his personal prejudices and 
passions. Even with honesty of purpose, he 
often perverts facts and misrepresents persons. 

No period of history seems to be free from 

these disturbing influences. Men carry into 

the contemplation of past ages the party feel- 
ings and bitter spirit of the present day. 

How differently has the history of Greece 

and of its great men been read by Mitford 

and by Grote! How differently has the cha- 
racter of Julian, and of his friends and 
enemies, been delineated by Tillotson and 

Gibbon! What contradictory statements, 

what diametrically opposite accounts, are 

found in the histories of our own country, 
according as the writer is a Catholic or a Pro- 
testant, a Whig or a Tory! But when we 
come down to the history of the French 

Revolution, we find such disturbing influences 

still more actively at work. This greatest 

drama in the world’s history has yet to be 
written. Living, as we do, in the very middle 
of its progress, and influenced too deeply by 
its momentous events, we are not in a condi- 
tion to judge of it calmly or to record it faith- 
fully. The causes which would render it 
dificult and almost impossible for an English- 
man or a German to write at the present day 
an impartial history of the French Revolu- 
hon, tell with tenfold force upon the French 
historians, We should not perhaps be going 
too far in saying that no French writer has 
ever yet tried to narrate this history irrespec- 
tive of party considerations, and’ with the 
simple view of narrating the truth. On the 
contrary, it is a well known fact, that most of 
= French histories of the different epochs of 
vA ced have been expressly intended to 
tical party purpose, or to advance the poli- 

principles of their respective writers. 

a nt sorry to say, has been too 

slorificati. “ye 4 consideration ; and the 

~ ad : , Neem Napoleonism, 
impottanee A een an object of far more 

0 acd 1e writers than a correct and 
th ‘at estimate of men and of events. 

het amdeenns of M. de Lamartine is an- 
ie me ns —s any were needed, of the 

entered trey ¥ When the allied troops 

under aimee by ty and the emperor Alex- 
otte or eee the idea of placing Berna- 
French _— ig Ane prince upon 
ive said to segs alleyrand is reported to 
are only two A ussian emperor, ‘‘ There 
Nervithing eek possible in this case. 
nit wus Sire, that is not Napoleon or 
u's XVI. is an intrigue !” I like , 
Dartine says virtacit net n like manner, 
“pte a: u in almost every page 
ary V “4 , Everything that is not 

Between ihe {ee Republic is an intrigue.” 

divine right of kings and the 











divine right of the people Lamartine sees no 
middle term. If the Republic is doomed to 
perish, let it be succeeded by the legitimate 
descendant of its ancient race of kings, whose 
right it _Is to reign, and not by a prince who 
must either represent the tyranny of the 
empire, or the ‘ vulgar utility’ of the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe. Such is the obvious 


}and unmistakeable tendency of this book. 


Lamartine is well aware that every nation falls 
back, more or less, upon its historical recol- 
lections. Consequently, by drawing the cha- 
racter of Napoleon and of his government in 
the darkest colours, and by holding them up 
to the execration of posterity, he hopes to 
strike a blow against the pretensions of the 
Bonapartists to the French throne. In like 
manner he loses no opportunity of depreciating 
Louis Philippe; and it is evident from many 
incidental passages in the present volume, 
that he will do his best to pour contempt 
upon the reign of the last king of the Sena. 

In judging of the present work, there is 
another element in it which must not be lost 
sight of. Lamartine was a royalist before he 
became a republican. The restoration of 
Louis XVIII. to the throne of his ancestors 
coincided with the period of his youth, and 
left a profound impression upon his mind. 
Hence, notwithstanding his republicanism, 
his feelings are in favour of the Restoration ; 
and he complains himself, that he has to 
struggle against his ancient impressions in 
judging of the reigns of Louis XVIIT. and 
his brother. 

We have said enough to enable our readers 
to perceive the general scope and tendency of 
the work. The two Divisions already published 
contain an account of Napoleon's Vast cam- 
paign in France, of his downfal and banish- 
ment, of the restoration of the Bourbons, and 
of the brief reign of Louis XVITI. down to 
Napoleon’s return from Elba. The history of 
all the princes of the Bourbon family from 
the time of the first revolution till their return 
to France in 1814 is narrated at length. 
We cannot find space for all the full-length 
portraits which Lamartine draws of these 
princes, and must content ourselves with one 
or two as a specimen. Take, for example, 
his portraiture of Louis XVIII., which is one 
of the best :— 


‘‘Hle exhibited to observation, in his external 
appearance, this struggle of two nations and two 
tendencies in his mind. His costume was that of 
the old regime, absurdly modified by the altera- 
tions which time had introduced in the habits of 
men. He wore velvet boots, reaching up above 
the knees, that the rubbing of the leather should 
not hurt his legs (frequently suffering from gout), 
and to preserve at the same time the military cos- 
tume of kings on horseback. His sword never left 
his side, even when sitting in his easy chair,—a 
sign of the nobility and superiority of arms, which 
he wished always to present to the notice of the 
gentlemen of his kingdom. His orders of chivalry 
covered his breast, and were suspended with broad 
blue ribands over his white waistcoat. His coat of 
blue cloth participated by its cut in the two epochs, 
whose costumes were united in him,—half court, 
half city. Two little gold epaulettes shone upon 
his shoulders, to recal the general by birth in the 
king. His hair, artistically turned up, and curled 
by the implement of the hair-dresser on his temples, 
was tied behind with a black silk riband, floating 
on his collar. It was powdered in the old 
fashion, and thus concealed the whiteness of age 
under the artificial snow of the toilet. A three- 
cornered hat, decorated with a cockade and a 


_white plume, reposed on his knees, or in his hand. 


He seemed desirous of preserving upon all his per- 
gon the impression and public notice of his origin 


and of his time, that in seeing him the present age 
might look up, with material glance as well as 
with the eye of thought, to the foot of the throne, 
and that ceremonial should command respect 
through astonishment. He generally continued in 
a sitting posture, and only walked occasionally, 
supported on the arm of a courtier or a servant, 

‘* But if his antique costume, and the infirmities 
of the lower part of his body, recalled the decay of 
the past century, and the debilitating advance of 
age, it was not the same with respect to his gene- 
ral aspect. The serenity of his countenance was 
astonishing: the beauty, the nobility, and the 
grace of his features attracted the regard of all. 
It might be said that time, exile, fatigue, infirmity, 
and his natural corpulence, had only attached them- 
selves to his feet and his trunk, the better to dis- 
play the perpetual and vigorous youth of his coun- 
tenance. The observer in studying never got tired 
of admiring it. His high forehead was a little too 
much inclined to the rear, like a subsiding wall ; 
but the light of intelligence played upon its broad 
convexity. His eyes were large and of azure blue, 
prominent in their oval orbits, luminous, sparkling, 
humid, and expressive of frankness. His nose, 
like that of all the Bourbons, was aquiline; his 
mouth partly open, smiling, and finely formed. 
The outline of his cheeks was full, but not so much 
as to efface the delicacy of form and the suppleness 
of muscle. The healthy tint and the lively freshness 
of youth were spread over his countenance. He 
had the features of Louis XV. in all their beauty, 
lit up with an intelligence more expanded and a 
reflection more concentrated, wherein majesty itself 
was not wanting. His looks alternately spoke, 
interrogated, replied, and reigned, pointing in- 
wards, as it were, and displaying the thoughts and 
sentiments of his soul. The impression of these 
looks was, like a thousand others, engraved in the 
memory, and there was no occasion for speech to 
make them easily recognised, At any expression 
displayed upon his countenance, at once pensive 
and serene, abstracted and present, commanding 
and gentle, severe and attractive, no one could say, 
‘This is a sage, a philosopher, a politician, a pon- 
tiff, a legislator, or a conqueror ;’ for the repose of 
nature and the majesty of quietude removed all 
resemblance to these professions, which wrinkle 
and make pallid the features; but one would say, 
‘'Tisa king!’ but ‘tis a king who has not yet ex- 
perienced the cares and lassitude of the throne; 
‘tis a king who is preparing to reign, and who 
anticipates nothing but pleasure from the throne, 
the future, and mankind in general. 

“Such was the king at Hartwell, the eve of the 
day on which Providence sought him in his exile 
to restore him to royalty.” 

His account of the Count d’Artois, the 

brother of Louis XVIIL, and afterwards 
Charles X., is equally worthy of perusal. 
ry . ° ° , 
The following picture of the Duchess d’An- 
gouléme, the only surviving child of Louis 
XVI., and so long a prisoner in the Temple, 
is also well drawn:— 

‘Beauty had triumphed over sorrow and seclu- 
sion, and the physical superiority of the Bourbons 
had developed her charms amidst the gloom of the 
Temple. Wavinf tresses, a flexible neck, a graceful 
figure, blue eyes, features at once majestic and 
delicate, the tint of adolescence on a countenance 
matured beyond its years by solitude, the pride 
that springs from blood, the sadness that arises 
from memory, the soul in mourning on a face all 
radiant in youthful beauty, fixed and enchanted 
every eye. No one could look on her without 
seeing, in her intelligent expression, all the evils 
that had crossed her destiny, and all that still beset 
her path. It was the tragic apparition of the 
Revolution flying from the executioner's axe, with 
feet stained with parental blood, and seeking in 
exile refuge from death. She was everywhere 
received with this impression. People knelt to 
her in Germany, on her passage, as though they 
beheld a resurrection from the tombs,” 


The execution of the Duke d’En hien, the 
only one of the family that did not live to see 
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the Restoration, of course forms a prominent 
feature in this portion of the narrative, since 
his murder is one of the greatest blots upon 
the memory of Napoleon, and also affords the 
author an excellent subject for his picturesque 
style of writing. The narrative of his seizure 
in the territories of the Grand Duke of Baden, 
and of his mock trial, is too long for our 
columns; but we must not pass over our 
author's affecting account of the last scenes of 
this unhappy prince's life, although it is a 
tale that has been so often told :— 


‘The prince was far from suspecting either so 
much rigour or so much haste on the part of his 
judges. He did not doubt that even a sentence of 
death, if awarded by the commission, would give 
occasion for an exhibition of magnanimity on the 
part of the First Consul. He had granted an 
amnesty to emigrants taken with arms in their 
hands; how could it be doubted then that he who 

ardoned obscure and culpable exiles would not 
~~ himself by an act of justice, or clemency, 
towards an illustrious prince, beloved by all Europe, 
and innocent of all crime ? 

‘‘ He had beentaken back, after his interrogatories 
and his appearance before the military commission, 
into the room where he had slept. He entered it 
without exhibiting any of that fright which prisoners 
experience in the anxiety and uncertainty of their 
sentence. With a serene countenance and unoc- 
cupied mind, he conversed with his gendarmes, 
and played with his dog. Lieutenant Noirot, who 
was on guard over him, had formerly served in a 
regiment of cavalry commanded by a colonel who 
was a friend of the prince of Condé, He had also 
seen the Duke d’Enghien, when a child, sometimes 
accompany his father to reviews and field days of 
the regiment ; and he reminded the prince of that 
period and these circumstances of his youth. The 
duke smiled at these reminiscences, and renewed 
them himself by other recollections of his infancy, 
which mingled with those of Noirot. He inquired, 
with a curiosity full of interest, about the career of 
this officer since that epoch, of the campaigns he 
had made, of the battles in which he had been 
engaged, of the proniotion he had received, of his 
present rank, his expectations, and his partiality 
for the service. He seemed to find a lively plea- 
sure in this conversation on the past with a brave 
officer, who spoke to him with the accent and the 
heart of a man who would gladly indulge in pity, 
were it not for the severity of duty. 

“* A noise of footsteps, advancing slowly towards 
the chamber, interrupted this agreeable and last 
indulgence of captivity. It was the commandant 
of Vincennes, Harel, accompanied by the brigadier 
of the gendarmerie of the village Aufort. This 
friend of Harel’s had been permitted to remain in 
one of the commandant’s rooms, after having 
ordered the prince’s supper, and from thence he 
had heard or seen all the events of the night. 
Harel, agitated and trembling at the mission he 
had to fulfil, had permitted Aufort to follow and 
assist him in his message to the prisoner, 

‘They saluted the prince respectfully ; but nei- 
ther of them had the firmness to acquaint him with 
the truth. The dejected attitude and trembling 
voice of Harel alone revealed to the eye and to the 
heart of the prince a fatal presentiment of the 
rigour of his judges. He thought they now came 
for him only to hear his sentence read. Harel 
desired him, on the part of the tribunal, to follow 
him, and he went before with a lantern in his 
hand, through the corridors, the passages, and the 
courts it was necessary to cross, to arrive at the 

building called the ‘ Devil's Tower.’ 
of this tower contained the only staircase and the 
only door descending to, and opening into, the 
lowest moat. The prince appeared to hesitate two 
or three times on going into this suspicious tower, 
like a victim which smells the blood, and which 
resists and turns back its head on crossing the 
threshold of a slaughter house. 


descended to the place of e 


on the ground, was warming himself, standing by 
Harel’s fire, in the hall where the trial had taken 
place. Hullin, after having sent off his procés 
verbal of condemnation, was sitting at the table, 
with his back turned towards Savary. Hoping 
that the sentence would be commuted by the 
power and clemency of the First Consul, he began 
reading, in his own name and in the name of all 
his colleagues, a letter to Bonaparte, to communi- 
cate to him the desire that the accused had ex- 
pressed of obtaining an audience of him, and to 
supplicate him to remit a punishment, which the 
rigour of their functions alone had forced them to 
award. ‘What are you doing” said the man 
after Bonaparte’s heart, approaching Hullin. ‘I 
am writing to the First Consul,’ said the president, 
‘to acquaint him with the request of the con- 
demned, and the wishes of the council.’ But 
Savary, taking the pen from the hands of the pre- 
sident, said to him, ‘ Your business is done; all 
the rest concerns me.’ 

‘* Hullin yielded to the authority of the general, 
who had the superior command of the castle, and 
arose mortified at being deprived of the privilege 
of recommending a prisoner to mercy, which is 
inherent in all tribunals and military commissions, 
He thought that Savary claimed this privilege for 
himself ; and he complained to his colleagues of a 
despotism which left the remorse more heavy on 
their consciences. He then prepared to return 
with them to Paris. 

‘Harel and Aufort preceded the duke in silence 
down the steps of the narrow winding staircase, 
which descended to a postern through the massy 
walls of this tower. The prince, with an instinc- 
tive horror of the place, and of the depth beneath 
the soil to which the steps were leading him, 
began to think they were not conducting him 
before the judges, but into the hands of murderers, 
or to the gloom of a dungeon. He trembled in all 
his limbs, and convulsively drew back his foot, as 
he addressed his guides in front :—‘ Where are you 
conducting me?’ he demanded with a stifled voice. 
‘If it is to bury me alive in a dungeon I would 
rather die this instant.’ 

‘*«Sir,’ replied Harel, turning round, $ follow 
me, and summon up all your courage.’ 

“The prince partly comprehended him, and 
followed. 

** They at length issued from the winding stair- 
case through a low postern, which opened on the 
bottom of the moat, and continued walking for 
some time in the dark, along the foot of the lofty 
walls of the fortress, as far as the basement of the 
Queen’s Pavilion. When they had turned the 
angle of this pavilion, which had concealed another 
part of the moat behind its walls, the prince sud- 
denly found himself in front of the detachment of 
the troops drawn up to witness his death. The 
firing party, selected for the execution, was sepa- 
rated from the rest; and the barrels of their 
muskets, reflecting the dull light of some lanterns 
carried by a few of the attendants, threw a sinister 
glare on the moat, the massy walls, and the newly 





| nor turned pale. 


dug grave. The prince stopped at a sign from his 
| guides, within a few paces of the firing party. He 

saw his fate at a glance ; but he neither trembled 
A slight and chilling rain was 


} falling from a gloomy sky, and a melancholy 


silence reigned throughout the moat. Nothing 
disturbed the horror of the scene but the whisper- 
ing and shuffling feet of a few groups of officers 
and soldiers who had collected upon the parapets 


above, and on the drawbridge which led into the 
forest of Vincennes. 





The interior | 


*€ Adjutant Pellé, who commanded the detach- 
ment, advanced, with his eyes lowered, towards 
the prince. He held in his hand the sentence of 


the military commission, which he read in a low 


dull voice, but perfectly intelligible. The prince 
listened, without making an observation or losing 
his firmness. He seemed to have collected in an 
instant all his courage, and all the military heroism 


r | of his race, to show his enemies that he knew how | 
‘*Savary, while wait'ng till the prisoner had | to die. 


Two feelings alone seemed to occupy him 


xecution, and till the | during the moment of intense silence which fol- 
detachments and firing party had been drawn up | lowed the reading of his sentence; one was to 





—— 


invoke the aid of religion to soothe his } 

struggle, and the other to communicate ey 
thoughts to her he was going to "ne i. be g 
the earth. . © Gesolate or 

“‘He accordingly asked if he could have 4 
assistance of a priest, but there was none ‘Sn 
castle ; and though a few minutes would a ou 
call the curé of Vincennes, they were too moc 
pressed for time, and too anxious to avail = 
selves of the night, which was to cover ever, 
thing. The officers nearest to him made a mi 
that he must renounce this consolation : a oe 
brutal fellow, from the midst of a group called 
out, in a tone of irony,—‘ Do you wish then to le 
like a Capuchin ? 

“The prince raised his head with an air of jn. 
dignation, and turning towards the group of 
officers and gendarmes who had accompanied him 
to the ground, he asked, in a loud voice, if there 
was any one amongst them willing to do him one 
last service. Lieutenant Noirot advanced from 
the group, and approached him, thus sufficiently 
evincing his intention. The prince said a few 
words to him in a low voice, and Noirot, turning 
towards the side occupied by the troops, said — 
‘Gendarmes, have any of you got a pair of s. sors 
about you? The gendarmes searched their car. 
tridge boxes, and a pair of scissors was passed 
from hand to hand to the prince. He took off his 
cap, cut off one of the locks of his hair, drew a 
letter from his pocket, and a ring from his finger ; 
then folding the hair, the letter, and the ring in a 
sheet of paper, he gave the little packet, his sole 
inheritance, to Lieutenant Noirot, charging him, 
in the name of pity for his situation and his death, 
to send them to the young Princess Charlotte 
de Rohan, at Ettenheim. 

‘This love message being thus confided, he 
collected himself for a moment, with his hands 
joined, to offer up a last prayer, and in a low 
voice recommended his soul to God. He then 
made five or six paces to place himself in front of 
the firing party, whose loaded muskets he saw 
glimmering at a short distance. The light of 
large lantern, containing several candles, placed 
upon the little wall that stood over the open 
grave, gleamed full upon him, and lighted the aim 
of the soldiers. The firing party retired a few 
paces to a proper distance, the adjutant gave the 
word to fire, and the young prince, as if struck by 
a thunderbolt, fell upon the earth, without a cry 
and without a struggle. At that moment the 
clock of the castle struck the hour of three. — 

‘¢ Hullin and his colleagues were waiting In the 
vestibule of Harel’s quarters for their carriage 10 
convey them back to Paris, and were talking with 
some bitterness of Savary’s refusal to transmit 
their letter to his master, when an unexpected er 
plosion, resounding from the moat of - _ 
gate, made them start and tremble, an ms 
them that judges should never reckon upon A 
thing but justice and their own conscience, : " 
still small voice pursued them through their lives. 
The Duke d’Enghien was no more. 


This murder calls forth the following reflec- 
tions upon Napoleon’s conduct:— 


“The First Consul had anid, 07 = 
conscience uity, and humanity pre is 
against this satisfaction of a murderer who em 
himself, He claimed this crime to himself a 
in his revelations at Saint Helena. Let eos 
keep it all to himself! He has mow ae 
millions of men by the hand of bayet Be wali 
humanity, partial against itself for Ww pores A 
glory, has pardoned him. He has “ae oe 
cruelly, like a coward, in the — 5. the ball 
sciences of prevaricating judges, gr ‘ie owt 
of mercenary executioners, without rm ** was 
breast, not as a warrior, but even as @ m re 
Neither mankind nor history will aq ae ts 
this spilling of blood. A tomb hast XIV, at te 
him under the dome built by Louis © of twelr® 
palace of the Invalids, where the cure gril. 
victories, hewn out from one single block ope 
harmonizing with the massy pillars W tinels of ag® 
the lofty edifice, seem to stand the sen 
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of porphyry which contains his 
omy Bat » a is * ae A and seated on his 
poser an invisible statue which tarnishes and 
blights all the others, —the statue of a young man, 
sort bv hired nocturnal assassins from the arms of 
her he loved, from the inviolable asylum. in which 
he confided, and slaughtered by the light of a 
lantern at the foot of the palace of hissires. People 
» to visit, with a cold curiosity, the battle-fields 
of Marengo, of Austerlitz, of Wagram, of Leipsic, 
and of Waterloo; they walk over them with dry 
eves; then they are shown, at the angle of a wall, 
round the foundations of V incennes, at the bottom 
of a trench, a place covered with nettles and marsh- 
mallows, and they exclaim—‘It is there!’ With 
a cry of indignation they carry from the spot an 
eternal pity for the victim, and an implacable 
resentment against the assassin ! 

“This resentment is a vengeance for the past ; 
but it is also a lesson for the future. Let the 
ambitious, whether soldiers, tribunes, or kings, 
reflect, that if there are mercenary soldiers to serve 
them, and flatterers to excuse them while they 
reign, there is the conscience of humanity after- 
wards, to judge them, and pity to detest them. 
The murderer has but his hour,—the victim has all 
eternity!” 

Lamartine devotes a chapter to an account 
of the chief literary personages of the time of 
the Restoration. His description of Madame 
de Staél is characteristic :— 


“She was then as happy in her heart as she was 
glorious in her genius. She had two children: a 
son who did not display the éclat of his mother, 
but who promised to have all the solid and modest 
qualities of a patriot and a good man; and also a 
daughter, since married to the Duke de Broglie, 
who resembled the purest and most beautiful 
thought of her mother, incarnate in an angelic 
form, to elevate the mind to heaven, and to repre- 
sent holiness in beauty. While scarcely yet in the 
middle age of life, and blooming with that second 


youth which renews the imagination, that essence” 


of love, Madame de Staél had married the dearest 
idol of her sensibility. She loved, and she was 
beloved. She prepared herself to publish her 
‘Considerations on the Revolution,’ which she had 
80 closely observed; and the personal and impas- 
sioned narrative of her ‘Ten Years of Exile.’ 
Finally, a book on the genius of Germany (in 
which she had poured out, and, as it were, filtered 
drop by drop all the springs of her soul, of her 
imagination, and of her religion) appeared at the 
same time in France and England, and excited the 
attention of all Europe. Her style, especially in 
the work on Germany, without lacking the splen- 
dour ofher youth, seemed to be imbued with lights 
more lofty and more eternal, in approaching the 
evening of life and the mysterious shrine of 
thought, It was no longer painting, nor merely 
poetry : it was perfect adoration ; the incense of a 
Sul was inhaled from its pages; it was ‘Corinne’ 
on & priestess, and catching a glimpse from 
© verge of life of the unknown Deity, in the re- 
ica horizon of humanity. About this period 
re os in Paris, leaving a bright resplendence in 
; heart of her age. She was the Jean-Jaques 
econ of women, but more tender, more sensi- 
a ‘nd more capable of great actions than he 
mae \ of two sexes, one for thought, and 
rhc e —o most impassioned of women and 
~ srt ine of writers in the same being. 
a will live as long as the literature and 
s of her country,” 
% criticism of Chateaubriand’s work on 


t © ‘Can; ‘ a8 t ; : ) 
interest oy of Christianity’ will be read with 


on} M. de Chateaubriand was at that time the 


y 

Ys. me do gee compete with the fame of 
= taél, and as decided an enemy as she 

between a peahers because there is a natural war 

oppression _ of thought and the genius of 

others inte ‘ 1¢ fall of this soldier, who threw all 

these + ©, permitted the re-appearance of 





, 0 great writer. . 
gentler, ; 8. M. de Chateaubriand, a | 
of Brittany, born on the shores of the | 
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ocean, and cradled by the murmurs of the winds 
and waves of his country, was the Ossian of 
France. He had been thrown by the accident of 
birth, more than by his uncertain opinions, into 
the wandering camps of the emigrants,—then into 
the forests of America, and finally into the fogs of 
London. He had, in his imagination, the vague- 
ness of that northern bard, the colouring, the im- 
mensity, the cries, the wailings, and the infinity. 
His name was an Eolian harp, producing sounds 
which ravish the ear and agitate the heart, but 
which the mind cannot define ; the poet of instincts 
rather than of ideas, the souvenir and the presenti- 
ment of the undefinable, the mysterious murmur of 
the elements. This writer had resounded in the 
souls of all, and gained an immense empire, not 
over the reason but the imagination of the age. 

‘‘ Like all men of great talents, he made 
himself. Alone, idle, and miserable in London, 
during the last years of the Republic, he had 
written a book sceptical as his own thoughts, and 
as the ruins with which the crumbling of the 
church and the throne had strewn the world. 
But some one said to him, ‘This is not the thing; 
the world wishes to doubt no more, for it has occa- 
sion to hope; give it back its faith.’ Young, me- 
lancholy, inclined to belief, indifferent to the 
nature of emotions, provided they brought him 
glory and applause, after they had excited himself, 
he burnt his book, and wrote another on the sub- 
ject; but this time it was the ‘Genius of Chris- 
tianity.’ Philosophy had conquered, and in its 
name the Revolution had undermined and immo- 
lated. The philosophers were accused of all the 
calamities of the time ; and had become unpopular, 
as the demolishers are cursed by the faithful, whose 
temple they have ruined. M. de Chateaubriand 
undertook the labour of reconstructing it in ima- 
gination. He wished to be the Esdras of the 
Church destroyed, and the worshippers dispersed. 

‘*A pious philosopher would have had a beau- 
tiful and holy work to accomplish on such a plan. 
A religious and luminous philosophy had _pro- 
gressed from age to age, penetrating ray by ray 
into the shadows of the temples. It had scared 
superstition, banished idols, and let in more light, 
more reason, and consequently more divinity, upon 
the altars. An impious, cynical, and material 
philosophy had mingled with the work in latter 
days, and had vitiated and perverted it by the 
admixture. To remount to the sources of Chris- 
tianity, to purify hearts, and to show to the men 
of our time what holiness, what virtue, and what 
efficacy God had infused into the doctrines of 
Christianity, and what superstitions, what ido- 
latry, what vices and corruptions had been mingled 
with them, by ignorance, power, fraud, and bar- 
barism ; to give unto God that which belonged to 
God, and to men that which belonged to men, to 
the past what ought to die with it, and to the 
future what ought to remain and vivify the human 
soul, in making it respire a purer idea of the divi- 
nity, and through it impregnating the worship, 
the legislation, the philosophy, and all the social 
works of humanity with a more perfect holiness,— 
this would have been a work of sound reason, 
vivid imagination, and great piety, removing with 
a respectful but a free hand the ruins of the ancient 
sanctuary to construct the new. M. de Chateau- 
briand was endowed with a sufficiently enlightened 
reason to undertake it. Christianity would have 
had its Montesquieu, with the additional inspira- 
tion of poetry. 

‘‘But in place of such a work as this, M. de 
Chateaubriand, like Ovid, had written a book on 
the Fasti of religion. He had exhumed, not the 
genius but the mythology and ceremonial of Chris- 
tianity, and had chanted, without selection and 
without discrimination, its dogmas and its super- 
stitions, its faith and its credulities, its virtues and 
its vices. He had written the poem of all its 
popular worn-out vestiges, and all its deposed 
institutions (from the political domination of con- 
sciences by the sword, to the temporal riches of 
the church, from the aberrations of ascetic monkery, 
to its beatified ignorance, and to the pious frauds 


of popular prodigies, invented by the zeal and per- 
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petrated by the routine of the rural clergy), to 
seduce the imagination, instead of sanctifying the 
spirit of nations. M. de Chateaubriand had defied 
everything. His book was the reliquary of human 
credulity.” 

Here we must pause for the present; but 
we hope to return to the book before long for 
some letter extracts respecting the character 
of Napoleon, and the fall of his government. 
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The Scalp Hunters ; or, Romantic Adventures 
in Northern Mexico. By Captain Mayne 
Reid, Author of the ‘ Rifle Rangers.’ 
3 vols. Skeet. 

Lovers of excitement, of ‘ breathless scapes’ 

and terrific ‘fixes,’ may order the ‘ Scalp 

Hunters’ with the certainty of being pos 

The wild prairie life, with its stirring scenes 

and fierce lawlessness, has enabled Captain 

Reid to arrest the reader as the Ancient 

Mariner arrested the unwilling Wedding 

Guest. Not that the picture is at all life- 

like; not that we have any confidence in the 

representation here given resembling actual 
prairie experience more closely than a blue- 
fire melodrame resembles reality ; but it does 
what the melodrame often does—it captivates 
attention, carries you through its scenes with 
such rapidity, that you have no time to com- 
ment on improbabilities, and forces you to sit 
till the fall of the curtain. Captain Reid has 
little of the novelist’s craft, nor, indeed, does 
he trouble himself much with the machinery 
of novels. He has an easy, foolish hero, who 
is thrown into a rapid succession of perils and 
adventures—a mysterious and lofty person, 
who seeks his long-lost dilh~end lovely 
young creature, about whom some love rhap- 
sodies are uttered—and that is all the mate- 
rial he has used for the canvas upon which 
he crowds the variegated scenes. As to proba- 
bility, he is by far too romantic a writer to 
trouble himself about such trifles. He car- 
ries everything at the bayonet’s point. No- 
thing arrests him; nothing puzzleshim. This 
gay and easy confidence, skipping lightly 
over obstacles, carries the unmisgiving reader 
with him, as it does in the works of Dumas. 

It is a great art, that of ignoring probability ! 
Captain Reid is so little of a novelist, that 

it would look like pedantry were we closel 

to criticise his work; let us rather accept it 
for what it is, an amusing magic-lantern view 
of prairie adventure. But in case he should 
write again, let us hint to him the propriet 

of his abstaining from the use of Frene 

and German phrases, for his treatment of 
those languages is murderous beyond sarap ch 

We can make allowance for misprints; but 

Captain Reid seldom or never uses a French 

phrase that is not inaccurate. He talks of 

the vraisemblance in physiognomy, meaning 
resemblance! He odie young men les ele- 
gantes twice within a few pages; and speaks 
of vin delicieuse. After treating genders in 
this playful style, we must not be surprised 
to see him toss about idioms with equal grace 

—as, voulez vous? for en voulez vous ?— 

“ qualities en perdu that will change the frown 

to a smile,”—or this perfect specimen of 


Frenche atte Bowe, 
For Frenche of Paris is to him unknowe. 


Sacr-r-ré! Monsieur ; garde les buffles ! He 
means gare; but only fastidious quidnuncs 
would trouble themselves about such trifles. 
His German is of the same purity, as may be 
guessed by the phrase, mine lieher freilen. 
Having thus touched upon the only fault 
which he seems capable of avoiding in future, 
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we will give the reader a ‘ taste of his quality, 
in confirmation of our praise :— 

“ Creeping back out of the thicket, I ran along 
the side of the slope toward a point, where I had 
noticed that the ridge was “ype to the prairie 
level. Here, to my surprise, I found myself on the 
banks of a broad arroyo, whose water—clear and 
shallow—ran slowly over a bed of sand and gypsum. 
The banks were low—not over three feet above the 
surface of the water—except where the ridge im- 

inged upon the stream. Here there was a high 
luff; and, hurrying around its base, I entered the 
channel; and commenced wading upward. As I 
had anticipated, I soon came to a bend, where the 
stream, after running parallel to the ridge, swept 
round and cafdned through it. At this place I 
stopped; and looked cautiously over the bank. 
The antelopes had approached within less than rifle 
range of the arroyo; but they were yet far above 
my position. They were still quietly feeding and 
unconscious of danger. I again bent down, and 
waded on. It was a difficult task proceeding in 
this way. The bed of the creek was soft and yield- 
ing, and I was compelled to tread slowly and 
silently, lest I should alarm the game; but I was 
cheered in my exertions by the prospect of fresh 
venison for my supper. After a weary drag of 
several hundred yards, I came opposite to a small 
clump of wormwood bushes, growing out of the 
bank. ‘I may be high enough,’ thought I, ‘ these 
will serve for coyer.’ I raised my body gradually, 
until I could see through the leaves. I was in the 
right spot. I brought my rifle to a level; sighted 
for the heart of the buck; and fired. The animal 
leaped from the ground, and fell back lifeless. I 
was about to rush forward, and secure my prize, 
when I observed the doe—instead of running off as 
I had expected—go up to her fallen partner, and 
press her tapering nose to his body. She was not 
more than twenty yards from me; and I could 
plainly see that her look was one of inquiry and 
bewilderment! All at once, she seemed to com- 
eo pm the fatal truth; and throwing back her 

ead, commenced uttering the most piteous cries— 
at the same time running in circles around the 
body! 

“I stood wavering between two minds. My 
first impulse had been to reload, and kill the doe; 
but her pire voice entered my heart, disarming 
me of all hostile intentions, Had I dreamt of wit- 
nessing this ‘=< spectacle, I should not have 
left the trail. But the mischief was now done. 
‘I have worse than killed her,’ thought I, ‘it will 
be better to despatch her at once.’ Actuated by 
these principles of a common, but to her fatal 
humanity, I rested the butt of my rifle, and re- 
loaded. With a faltering hand I again levelled 
the piece and fired. My nerves were steady enough 
to do the work. When the smoke floated aside, I 
could see the little creature bleeding upon the 
grass—her head resting against the body of her 
murdered mate. I shouldered my rifle, and was 
about to move forward, when, to my astonishment, 
I found that I was caught by the feet! I was held 
firmly, as if my legs had been screwed in a vice! 
I made an effort to extricate myself—another, more 
violent and equally unsuccessful—and with a third 
I lost my balance and fell back upon the water ! 

_ “Half suffocated, I ined my upright posi- 

tion; but only to find that I was held as fast as 
ever! Again I struggled to free my limbs. I 
could neither move them backward nor forward— 
to the right nor the left; and I became sensible 
that I was ually going down. Then the fear- 
ful truth flashed upon me,—J was sinking in a 
ime <p pt feeling - gene came over me. I 
rene my efforts with the energy of desperation. 
I leaut to one side, then to ‘the pga so 
wrenching my knees from their sockets. My feet 
remained fast as ever; I could not move them an 
inch! The soft clingy sand already overtopped 
my horse-skin boots, wedging them around my 
ankles, so that I was unable to draw them off > and 
I could feel that I was still sinking, slowly but 
surely, as though some subterraneous monster were 
leisurely me down! This very thought 
eaused me a fresh thrill of horror; and I called 








aloud for help! To whom? There was no one 
within miles of me—no living thing. Yes! the 
neigh of my horse answered me from the hill, 
mocking my despair! I bent forward as well as 
my constrained position would permit, and with 
frenzied fingers commenced tearing up the sand. 
I could barely reach the surface, and the little 
hollow I was able to make filled up almost as 
soon as it had been formed! A thought occurred 
tome. My rifle might support me, placed hori- 
zontally. I looked around for it. It was not to 
be seen; it had sunk beneath the sand! Could I 
throw my body flat, and prevent myself from sink- 
ing deeper? No; the water was two feet in depth ; 
I should drown at once! This last hope left me as 
soon as formed. I could think of no plan to save 
myself. I could make no further effort. A strange 
stupor seized upon me. My very thoughts became 
paralysed. I knew that I was going mad, Fora 
moment J was mad / 

‘* After an interval my senses returned. I made an 
effort to rouse my mind from its paralysis, in order 
that I might meet death—which I now believed to 
be certain—as a man should. I stood erect. My 
eyes had sunk to the prairie level, and rested upon 
the still bleeding victims of my cruelty. My heart 
smote me at the sight. Was I suffering a retri- 
bution of God? With humbled and penitent 
thoughts, I turned my face to heaven, almost 
dreading that some sign of omnipotent anger would 
scowl upon me fromabove. But no. The sun was 
shining as bright as ever; and the blue canopy of 
the world was without a cloud. I gazed upward, 
and prayed with an earnestness known only to the 
hearts of men in positions of peril like mine. 

** As I continued to look up, an object attracted 
my attention. Against the sky I distinguished 
the outlines of a large dark bird; I knew it to be 
the obscene bird of the plains—the buzzard vulture. 
Whence had it come? Who knows? Far beyond 
the reach of human eye, it had seen or scented the 
slaughtered antelopes, and on broad silent wing 
was now descending to the feast of death. Pre- 
sently another, and another, and many others, 
mottled the blue field of the heavens, curving and 
wheeling silently earthward; then the foremost 
swooped down upon the bank, and, after gazing 
around for a moment, flapped off towards its prey. 
In a few seconds the prairie was black with filthy 
birds, who clambered over the dead antelopes, and 
beat their wings against each other, while they tore 
out the eyes of the quarry with their fetid beaks. 

‘And now came gaunt wolves—sneaking and 
hungry—stealing out of the cactus thicket, and 
loping, coward-like, over the green swells of the 
prairie. These, after a battle, drove away the 
vultures, and tore up the prey, all the while 
growling and snapping vengefully at each other. 
ae heaven! I shall at least be saved from 
this!’’’ 


By way of an example of a different style, 
read this fight between the Indians and the 
hunters. It is necessary to premise that the 
two parties have met for the purpose of nego- 
tiating an exchange of prisoners, but with 
deep feelings of hate and vengeance burning 
in all their hearts:— 


“All together we sprang to our feet. As one 
man rose hunters and Indians. As if from one 
throat pealed the double shout of defiance; and, as 
if by one hand, knives, pistols, and tomahawks 
were drawn together. The next moment we 
closed and battled! 

“Oh! it was a fearful strife, as the pistols 
cracked, the long knives glittered, and the toma- 
hawks swept the air—a fearful, fearful strife! 

** You would suppose that the first shock should 
have prostrated both ranks. It was not so. The 
early blows of a struggle like this are wild, and 


well parried; and human life is hard to take. | 


What were the lives of men like these? 
**A few fell. Some recoiled from the collision, 
wounded and bleeding, but still to battle again. 


clutched, and were striving to fling 
the desperate wrestle of death! 





: ; he 
Some fought hand to hand; while several pairs had | upward. My antagonist had fallen upon t 


each other, in | 





——— 


**Some rushed for the door intending 
outside. A few got out ; but the on fight 
against it—the door closed—dead bodies fell — 
it—we fought in darkness! ven behind 

“We had light enough 
pistols flashed 


for our purpos 

is Tt at quick intervals, displaying = 
horrid picture. The light gleamed upon fiendlike 
faces—upon red and waving Wweapons—upon 2% 
trate forms of men—upon others Pear F oe 
every attitude of deadly conflict! saci ies 

“ The yells of the Indians, and the 
shouts of their white foemen, had continued from 
the first; but the voices grew hoarser, and the 
shouts were changed to groans, and oaths a 
short, earnest exclamations. At intervals were 
heard the quick percussions of blows, and the dull 
sodden sound of falling bodies! , or 

“The room became filled with smoke and dust 
and choking sulphur; and the combatants were 
half stifled as they fought! 

*‘At the first break of the battle I had drawn 
my revolver, and fired it in the faces of the closing 
foemen. I had fired shot after shot—some at ran. 
dom, others directed upon a victim. I had not 
counted the reports, until the cock ‘ checking’ on 
the steel nipple, told me I had gone the round of 
the six chambers. 

‘* This had occupied but as many seconds of time, 
Mechanically I stuck the empty weapon behind my 
belt ; and, guided by an impulse, made for the door, 
Before I could reach it, it was closed; and I saw 
that to get out was impossible! 

‘*T turned to search for an antagonist. I was 
not long in finding one. By the flash of a pistol, I 
saw one of the Indians rushing upon me with up- 
raised hatchet. Up to this time something had 
hindered me from drawing my knife. It was now 
too late; and, holding out my arms to catch the 
blow, I ducked my head toward the savage. 

‘‘T felt the keen blade cutting the flesh as it 
glanced along my shoulder. I was but slightly 
wounded. He had missed his aim from my stoop- 
ing so suddenly; but the impetus brought our 
bodies together, and the next moment we grappled! 

‘‘ We stumbled over a heap of rock, and, for 
some moments, struggled together upon the ground 
—neither able to use his weapon. Again we rose, 
still locked in the angry embrace,—again we were 
falling with terrible force. Something caught us 
in our descent. It shook. It gave way with a 
crashing sound; and we fell headlong into the 
broad and brilliant light! 

‘| was dazzled and blinded. I heard behind 
me a strange rumbling like the noise made by fall- 
ing timbers, But I heeded not that. I was too 
busy to speculate upon causes. 

rd The sashes a had separated us; and both 
rose at the same instant—again to grapple, 
again to come together to the earth. We vane 
and wriggled over the ground, among the wet 
and thorny cacti. I was every moment — 
weaker, while the sinewy savage—used to 
combats—seemed to be gaining fresh nerve an 
breath. Thrice he had thrown me under ; but ‘i 
time I had clutched his right arm, and prevent 
the descending blow. I had succeeded in — 
my knife as we fell through the wall; but my 
was also held fast, and I was unable to use It. 

“ Ags we came to the ground for the ys time, 
my antagonist fell under me. A cry H By ’ 
passed from his lips,—his head pe a 
among the weeds—and he lay in my arms 
struggling ! , 

aT fele his grasp gradually relaxing. tnee 
in his face. His eyes were glassy “ ; 
Blood was gurgling through his teeth. 158 
he was dead! ; 

‘‘To my astonishment I saw this, for i 
had not struck him as yet. I was just a 
arm from under him to do so, when I not t my 
he ceased to resist. But the knife now @ was the 
eye. It was red—blade and haft—and 80 

nd that clasped it! ; int 
™ As we fell I had held it, accidentally, Pit. 


not less savage 


his preface, 


Captain Reid states in tes pages with 8 
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: 
thousand facts, the result of his own expe- 
rience; and that some of his scenes, though 
of an extremely sanguinary nature, are, alas ! 
far less red than the realities from which they 
were drawn. “ But why should I contend 
for their truthfulness,” continues the author, 
“after declaring myself guilty of no higher 


sim than to amuse?” 








Stetch of Mairwara. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
C.G. Dixon. Smith, Elder and Co. 
Tats work has been printed at the —— 
of the Government of India for circulation 
among public officers in that country. It 
contains an account of the origin and habits 
of the Mairs, of their subjugation by a British 
force, and of the means which have been 
successfully employed to convert a tribe of 
freebvoters and robbers into an industrious 
asantry. The narrative here given affords 
another of the many proofs which are con- 
stantly brought under our notice, that the 
British rule in India is a great blessing to 
the country, and that, although the increase 
of their income is doubtless one of the main 
considerations which actuate the East India 
Company in their various plans for the 
amelioration and government of their vast 
empire, they, nevertheless, do not lose sight 
of the moral and social welfare of the people 

committed to their charge. 

The district known by the name of Mair- 
wara forms a portion of the range of hills 
which run from Goozerat to within a few 
miles of Delhi. Its length is about 100 miles; 
its breadth is variable, being at the utmost 
from twenty-five to thirty miles. This small 
tract has been inhabited for some centuries 
by a fierce and hardy race, consisting chiefly 
of outlaws and fugitives from other states. 
They are divided into the Mairs or Hindoos, 
and into the Mairats or Mahomedans; but 
they do not pay much attention to the rules 
of their respective religions:— 

“The inhabitants of Mairwara are nominally 
separated into two religious divisions, Hindoo and 
Moosulman. The Mairats are distinguished as be- 
longing to the Mahomedan persuasion ; yet, with 
exception of being circumcised and burying their 
dead, all their customs conform to those in use 
with the Mairs, They now give their daughters in 
marriage to the Mairs, and take theirs in return; 
while within the last two years, marriages have 
taken place amongst themselves. Formerly the 
Mairats only consented to ally their daughters with 
Moosulmans, principally with the Khadims of the 
Tet Durgah, and occasionally with the families 
of Mahomedans of distinction. Settled habits of 
industry have naturally led to an increase of popu- 
lation; and, as infanticide had been su Ame 
and the condition of the Khadims was far inferior 
‘that of the Mairs and Mairats livin under our 
Le pee oa have wisely relinquidhaa a washes 
We that of long ange, "The common saleration 
nongst this section of the people is ‘ Rem Ram,’ 

i wey eat with the Mairs as of one caste. 

reg the Mairs consider themselves Hin- 
eirencly loo yippee Dy that — are 
the tenets of that faith ack ny = brought up in 
cates, ‘They are pect r nowledge them as asso- 
forme Ton Papen Pe ectly regardless of all the 
theit food, mad other ablution, the preparation of 
PAY teligious revere a Nor do they 
orthodox Sellovers 77 o the idols worshipped by 
devotion t — o that poo oat pay 
; ; f>e, Ullajee, Seetlamata, 

rites of the Holes haeerooniee, and celebrate the 
is Indiar, and Dewalee. Their principal 
Corn and barley-bread. They par- 


When euch sheep, goats, cows, and buffaloes, 
No interdiction 


18 available, 





exists as to the use of spirituous liquors. Hog's 
flesh, deer, fish, and fowls, form no portion of their 
diet. Their marriages are conducted after the 
custom of the Hindoos, and it is considered an 
imperative duty to collect all the clan to celebrate 
the funeral feast of a departed relation.” 


Some of their customs deserve to be men- 
tioned: — 

‘‘ It was customary for sons to sell their mothers 
on the death of their fathers, and for husbands, at 
their own caprice or pleasure, to dispose of their 
wives, to whom they had been lawfully wedded. 
Women were considered in the light of property, 
and could be disposed of or transferred with the 
same freedom and facility as cattle or land were 
sold. On the demise of the father, the mBther 
lapsed to the son as a part of the paternal inheri- 
tance, and he could sell her at his pleasure, pro- 
vided he adhered to the rules observed in his own 
clan, which enjoined, that a man cannot marry the 
wife of his deceased younger brother, but may 
take in wedlock the widow of his deceased elder 
brother; the intention being, that the widow may 
form connexion with a junior of the family, but 
cannot be taken as wife by an elder brother. This 
custom did not arise from a want of affection or the 
absence of natural kind feeling, all of which the 
people enjoyed in common with mankind, It 
arose from the right of property they considered 
to have been originally derived by the sum paid to 
the wife’s father on the marriage engagement 
taking place. The Mairs having unlimited personal 
liberty, would not forego a right each felt to be 
fully his own, as providing remuneration for the 
sum invested in the purchase of the wife. Yet this 
practice, so strange to civilised ears, was by no 
means considered as a grievance or degradation by 
the women, who were flattered by their command- 
ing a higher price; such being accepted as a testi- 
mony of their beauty and usefulness in domestic 
affairs.” 

Their character is thus described by our 
author :— 

‘This people bear the character of being faithful, 
kind, and generous: possessing a strong clannish 
attachment towards each other. They are bold, 
very regardless of life, and always ready to take 
their own or that of others for trifling causes. 
They are easily excited to desperate acts, and as 
easily subdued by a mild address, or if time be 
allowed them to cool. They are much attached to 
their families. The dishonour of their wives was 
avenged by death alone. Indeed, the sword was 
their constant companion, and the arbitrator and 
assuager of all injuries. Feuds not avenged in one 
generation were handed down as an heirloom to 
their descendants, to be dealt with as occasion and 
opportunity allowed. ; 

‘‘Though residing in the hills, their stature is 
by no means low. They are of all sizes, well made, 
good-looking, active, and hardy. Armed with a 
sword and shield, they will face any danger fear- 
lessly. They constantly encounter tigers without 
any other weapons; but they never boast of their 
exploits, and think they have only performed their 
duty in exposing their lives to all hazards.” 

For a long time the Mairs supported them- 
selves by robbery; and their depredations 
caused so much annoyance to the large states 
of Rajpootana in their neighbourhgod, that 
the latter made several attempts to effect their 
subjugation. In this, however, they not only 
entirely failed, but frequently suffered severe 
reverses; and the Mairs continued to main- 
tain their independence till 1820, when they 
were subdued by a British force. They have 
remained in subjection ever since; and, owing 
to the judicious and able measures of Colonel 
Hall, and subsequently of Colonel Dixon, 
who have governed them in succession for 





the last twenty-six years, they have been re- | 


claimed from barbarism, and have learnt the 
arts of civilized life. It would lead us too far 


| his hostess. 


measures, which were characterized by such 
marked success as to call forth the following 
resolution from the Court of Directors:— 


‘Tt is desirable that a historical report should 
be prepared by Major Dixon, of the series of 
measures by which his predecessor, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hall, and himself have created prosperity 
and peaceful industry in a tract which was pre- 
viously a seat of poverty and predatory violence, 
The report, when prepared, should be printed, and 
circulated among all public officers who may have 
the opportunity of rendering similar services in 
other quarters, and we desire that fifty copies be 
transmitted to us,” 


One of the great services rendered by 
Colonel Dixon to Mairwara was the formation 
of several tank embankments, constructed to 
facilitate the operations of agriculture, and 
guard the country against drought and 
famine; but as a description of these im- 
portant works would not prove of much in- 
terest to our readers, we extract in preference 
the following curious legend of a Hindoo 
saint of the name of Tejajee:— 

‘* Several hundred years ago, there lived in Mar- 
war a Jat, by name Tejajee, in whose wonderful 
deeds the people place implicit faith. He had 
been early left an orphan, and consigned to the 
protection of an uncle, who procured for him a 
wife from the family of a Jat of Puneir, in Kish- 
engurh, Whilst a boy, the employment of Tejajee 
was that of herding cattle; and it was whilst thus 
engaged that a strange adventure happened to him, 
on which his future fame was founded. Amongst 
the cattle which he used to herd was a cow, be- 
longing to a Brahmin, who was not pleased to find 
that, though she gave a good quantity of milk 
every morning, she had none to yield in the even- 
ing. ‘Tejajee was called on for an explanation, and, 
though to him it was as great a mystery as to the 
Brahmin, he set himself to discover it. Accord- 
ingly, watching the cow in the evening, he observed 
that she went to a certain part of the jungle, where 
she stood still while the milk-drops fell from her 
udder. On closer examination, Tejajee discovered 
that it fell into a hole tenanted by a snake: where- 
upon he addressed the animal, saying, that as the 
cow belonged to a Brahmin, he begged that it 
would cease to put the holy man to inconvenience 
by drinking the milk, and engaged that he would 
supply it every evening with as much as was 
requisite. This agreement pleased the snake, who 
was for a long time carefully tended by his new 
friend. In the course of years the boy grew to 
manhood, and Tejajee resolved to visit his father- 
in-law; but, unfortunately, in the excitement and 
eagerness of preparing for his journey, he neglected 
the snake, and, without making any arrangement 
for the continuance of its daily allowance, he was 
just setting off, when the incensed reptile appeared 
before him, reproached him severely for his mis- 
conduct, and ended by declaring that, in obedience 
to the immutable decrees of fate, and on account 
of deeds done in a former life, it was necessary that 
he (the snake) should cause Tejajee’s death by 
biting him. Tejajee acknowledged and lamented 
his forgetfulness, and declared his readiness to yield 
himself up to fate; but prayed the snake first to 
permit him to visit his father-in-law, when he 
would return and submit himself to death. The 
snake, after warning him to be careful in keeping 
this promise, permitted him to depart; and Tejajee 
soon reached the village of Puneir. Here fresh 
trouble awaited him; for his mother-in-law was 
angry at being visited without receiving warning, 
and time to prepare for the reception of her guest, 
and she refused to admit him. The unfortunate 


| Tejajee must have returned home but for the hos- 


pitality of an old Goojuree, who took pity on him, 
and entertained him for several days. About this 
time a band of robbers attacked the village, and 
drove off all the cattle, some of which belonged to 
The latter addressed her guest, and 
observed, ironically, that she was unfortunate in 


to follow our author in his account of these | losing all her property, seeing that such a hero was 
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under her roof. Roused by this taunt, Tejajee 
mounted his horse, and sallied forth to the rescue, 
and soon returned with the herd, which he made 
over to the old woman ; desiring her to count them, 
and see if any were missing. She did so, and was 
loud in her grief, when she discovered that her 
favourite, the beautiful young bullock, which was 
fit to be yoked to the chariot of the Sun, was the 
only one missing. Tejajee was therefore obliged 
to return in search of it, and once more overtook 
the robbers; but the latter seemed to be aware of 
the value of their booty, for they made so stout a 
defence, that, though eventually successful, our | 
hero was desperately wounded. He had strength 

left, however, to return to Puneir with his prize, 





which he delivered to his hostess. He now remem- 
bered his promise to the snake, and, lest he should | 
die, and thus be prevented fulfilling it, he set off, | 


and reached his home, as may be supposed, quite | 
exhausted. He immediately appeared before the 
snake, whom he thus addressed:—‘ Behold my 
lamentable condition. I am at the point of death ; 
therefore be quick, and execute your intention of | 
biting me, lest I die; but grant me that, for my | 
faithfulness, ny name may be celebrated to future | 
ages.’ The snake heard, and proceeded to bite his 
victim. His consternation, however, was great, 
on finding that there was no portion of Tejajee’s 
body on which he could inflict the wound; he had 
been so dreadfully cut up by the robbers. In this 
dilemma, Tejajee put out his tongue, which the 
snake, much pleased to get over the difficulty, bit; 
and promised the dying hero that, in future ages, 
whoever should be bitten by a snake and taken 
timely to the temple of Tejajee, should recover. 
The effigies of the saint is represented by a warrior 
mounted on a horse sculptured in stone, placed 


erect on a Chubootra, the snake being in the act of | 


biting his tongue.” 


We may mention in conclusion that Colonel | 
Dixon's work is illustrated by several im- | 


portant maps and plans and interesting views. 
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las well 


others, and from those of a whiskey party in 
himself, and finally reached Dover. The in- 
habitants of that town, the Doctor remembers, 
have ever since Shakspeare’s time been re- 
nowned for their extortions, and they have 
(we are further informed) of late ycars carried 


on an obstinate opposition against the con- | 


struction of a lighthouse from motives of self- 
interest, which Dr. Scherer does not hesitate 
tospecify. His language on the subject of the 
Dover people is so explicit, that we must sus- 
pect his having been a great sufferer from that 
strongly developed sense of acquisitiveness 
which forms so prominentafeature in the orga- 
nization of the natives of seaports and water- 
ing-places. There are no data of the extent of 


| their encroachments on his purse, but we 


learn that a party of German labourers who 
came over in the same vessel, and who were 
compelled to remain the night at Dover, had 
to pay three shillings per head for beds in 
alow public-house. There can be no doubt 
of the folly of such conduct on the part of the 
Dover touter and inn-keeper, and we are 


convinced that Dr. Scherer’s emphatic warning 


to all his countrymen to avoid Dover on their 
journey to London, promulgated as it was by 
the largest and most popular newspaper of 
Germany, has had its effect on the pockets 
at least of the culpable parties. As for Dr. 
Scherer, his acquaintance with the Dover 
hospitality must have been of short duration, 
for we see him that very night in the 2 a. m., 
up express, sleeping in a coupé, and awakened 
and dreadfully frightened by the (to him) un- 


usual amount of traffic on the South Eastern | 


Railway. The Brighton train thundering 
above him, and the down train to Dover 
rushing past him, confused his sense of sight 
as of hearing, so that, what with 
whiskey, extortion, night air, and railway 
traflic, the traveller reached the metropolis in 


Von H. Scherer. Leipzig: Schulze. Lon- | that state of feverish agitation and hopeless 


don: Williams and Norgate. 


| 


confusion in which all foreigners enter upon 


Turse Letters on the Great Exhibition were | the first day of their London life. What 
originally addressed to the Kélner Zeitung, | with the difficulty of obtaining his luggage, 
and appeared in the fewilleton of that paper. | and the still greater difficulty of taking care 


Dr. Scherer, the author, is not a stranger to | of it when obtained, and the impossibility of 


this country, for we learn from his book that 
he visited England nine years ago, and on 


| 


finding one particular omnibus among the 
number that crowd the London Bridge sta- 


that occasion he travelled in eens | tion, he advises his German friends, for whose 


and dined at the Reform Club. 


he object | benefit he travels, to take a cab, to avoid 


of his present journey was to inspect the | German lodging-houses, and to settle in some 
Exhibition and to write letters on the | respectable hotel. 


same. Dr. Scherer, then, is one of the 
numerous representatives of the German 


| 


he traveller’s accounts of the morals and 


manners of our cabmen is not complimen- | 


press, and his reports are very much like 'tary to that very useful class of society, 


those which have for the last two months 
filled the columns of continental newspapers, 
with this difference only, that the corre- 
tage has been discontinued, and that 
the learned Doctor is the first to take the 
field with a book. 


With these views Dr. Scherer journeyed to | 


England, and his first letter is dated the 30th 
of April. He had scarcely reached Aix before 


the Great Exhibition came to meet him in the | 


shape of gigantic press displaying a faithful 
representation of the Crystal Palace, and the 
offers of the numerous rival companies, each 
competing for the honour of conveying the 
atest number of visitors to the World’s Fair. 

he Doctor despised their allurements, and, 
shaking off their agents, who clung to him 


offering board, lodging, and all the ‘ gaieties’ | 
of London at rather extortionate prices, he | 
a through Belgium to Calais, em- | 


arked in one of the wretched steamers | 


which run between that place and Dover, 
suffered from the effects of sea-sickness in 


_ but he speaks with admiration of the omnibus 
| drivers, and gives a rather singular sketch of | 7, says that in England alone such a grada- 


the extinct generation of stage-coachmen :— 


** Coaching,” says he, “ is a fashionable trade in 
England, and many a gentleman in difficulties 
curses the railroads for having beaten the stage 
coaches out of the field. Even now I fancy I see 
the coachman of former days with his white hat 
and great coat, shawled to the nose ‘en toiletle 
exquise,’ guiding his horses with an aristocratic 
and high-bred air, dining with the passengers, and 
treating them as his equals. Such a coachman 


them men of high rank, considered him as one 
who formerly belonged to their order, and fed him 
with the greatest liberality. Those times are 
past, and a ruined gentleman has now no other 
| resource but the turf.” 


The 1st of May was a great day in the life 
of Dr. Scherer. It nearly killed him, for he 





the large staff of reporters which the London 
—— employ on such occasions.’ In this 
arduous undertaking he was all but suffocated 





had a large income; for the passengers, most of 


had to stand the Kélner Zeitung ‘in lieu of 


[ August 16 


protected by the 


_ “The London police has in 

| justified its reputation for firmness 
| 4200 policemen were employed 
_ weapons but their staves and the Pp 


| by the crowd; but he was 
| police: — 


a great measure 
and good temper; 
» with no other 


alle 

_law. I have repeatedly seen such —— . “er 
| to the frantic rush of a mob, as well as ig 

powdered coachman of a peer, and on witrtead re 
the warning was obeyed. The only case of a 
ance I remember was in Hyde Park, when a nn 

man had got on a tree, from which lofty position 
| he proposed to inspect the royal procession “4 
policeman told him to come down. ‘So I will,’ 
said the fellow, ‘when all is over.’ And on the 
policeman’s threatening to fetch him down, he 
replied, ‘Come if you can!’ This dialogue attracted 
a crowd of people, who took the part of the man on 
the tree, especially as the policeman committed 
the folly of climbing up to arrest him. The natural 
consequence of this false move was, that he stuck 
fast in the lower branches, and that he called his 
comrades to help him. In a few minutes the tree 
hung full of policemen. It was a comical sight. 
The upshot of the affair was, that the delinquent 
capitulated, and promised to surrender if permitted 
to march off with allhonours. But after his descent 
the policemen proceeded to take him into custody, 
and this attempt of theirs was strenuously opposed 
by the indignant populace, who rescued the prisoner 
and favoured his escape. Similar scenes may have 
been enacted in other parts of the Park, but there 
was no trace of a systematic disturbance or hostile 
demonstration, such as the alarmists anticipated.” 


Of course not; for we are a loyal people:— 

“‘To see the queen is a religious duty to the 
well-bred Englishman, and I verily believe that 
without the royal procession, the Exhibition would 
| have lost one half of its attractions for the inha- 
bitants of the provinces. The English are, how- 
ever, so intensive in this adoration of majesty, that 
the queen cannot appear in public without the 
danger of being crushed (erdriicks.) Hence she 
has left Brighton and limited her visits to Windsor.” 

Another feature of interest to the con- 
tinental visitor was the absence of large 
masses of troops :— 

‘‘The few troops I saw were a guard of honour 
rather than of safety; they were under the com- 
mand of the police, nor were they by any means 
allowed to interfere.” 

The royal procession, the ceremony of 
opening the Crystal Palace, and the various 
events which occupied public attention during 
the first weeks in May, have been treated of 
by so many and so able pens, that we feel 
| justified in dismissing Dr. Scherer's notes on 
‘these subjects with the remark that they 
'are meagre and confused. His cm 
‘on the gradations of the entrance prices & 
‘the Exhibition are, however, worthy of note. 











tion could have been decreed without exciting 
the animosity of the lower classes; ths 
political equality has its antithesis in s0¢ - 
‘inequality; but that, in return, there is . 
rank so low that it cannot aspire to 
highest :— ne 

‘‘Real genius is sure to make his “—" : 
country ; of this Mr. Paxton is an exampi*” 
institutions of England —_ ~ ae 
for they spring from the soil of the count)». 
is in jn nothing that A foreign to the historical 
progress of the national c aracter. | 

This is saying a great deal for a pee 
but, in return, Dr. Scherer runs 1 
our sculptures, and protests that yess! a 
modellers can boast of a European pe 
He admits, however, that our ve ae “f 
all but attained the perfection an 
high art :— 

v3 Though their furniture and carpets, — Oy 
and china, their carriages and weapons, ™. 
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+» desi olour, offend the eye, they still 
- vo of practical usefulness, ie eg a 
them preferable to the corresponding productions 
of other nations. They are ‘ finished,’ a word 
which scarcely ever applies to the industrial pro- 

of Germany.” 

po in the midst of his wanderings, we 
leave Dr. Scherer, and we leave him gladly. 
Our space forbids us to follow him through 
his chapter on M. Soyer, the dinner at Rich- 
mond, and the Lord Rosse conversaziones. If 
we have devoted more space to this book than 
ts contents warrant, it 1s because this volume 
is first in the field, and because we find an in- 
terest in the subject which we cannot find in 
ts treatment by Dr. Scherer, who is too much 
aceustomed to London to amuse by his mis- 
takes, and too great a stranger to London life 
toinstruct us by apt and enlightened criticism. 
We look for better German books on the 
Great Exhibition, and better books there 
ought to be. The German papers have in- 
deed mentioned these letters as ‘ clever and 
spirited.” If so, their virtues are, like the 
Gascon’s modesty, ‘most carefully hidden.’ 








The History of the Charvolant, or Kite Car- 
riage; a Treatise on the Aropleustic Art. 
Longmans. 

May ingenious experiments have been made 
on the application of wind as a motive power, 
bat none have led to any amount of practical 
utility, beyond the very primitive results of 
sailing and grinding corn. Man has sought 
out many inventions with steam and electricity 
to acquire locomotion on land, but he has 
failed to compass the powers of the uncertain 
wind for that purpose. The author of this 
treatise has great faith in the use of this 
capricious element. ‘‘ There are territories,” 
he says, “ traversed by this irresistible power 
where a sail was never unfurled, where me- 
chanism was never introduced, and where 
invention never spread a successful pinion. 
These are the higher regions of the atmo- 
sphere, where, when the winds sleep below, 
there are powerful and steady currents rapidly 
flowing.” These, he proposes, might be made 
available with kites, for obtaining a draft- 
power for various important purposes: 

“The power of a kite twelve feet high, with a 
wind blowing at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
sas much as a man of average strength can stand 
against. With a stronger gale, such a kite has 
poe known to break a line capable of sustaining 
“W0lbs. The surface spread by this sail is forty- 
hine square feet, and it should be noticed that these 
“rve as standing ratios, from which, by the rule of 
ow the power of larger kites can be calcu- 
of thi t We must not, however, suppose that a kite 

y-six feet in length, has only three times the 
pan a kite twelve feet in length ; for, in fact, 
os aed are eee rye and ~— 
multiple nines so t} "a Zs ye Ae ene = 

Yd ong rat he would lift or draw nine 
ites, one fifteen fect hy ngs _ — 
We power sufficient ¢ ne h, the other twelve, 

“ts imicient to draw a carriage with four 

° Persons when the wind is brisk.” 
- kite-power our author considers may 

, aren to rg with advantage in cases of 

em and in drawing boats, and he en- 
‘$ Somewhat amusingly on its military 


mre ne Buoyant Sails, possessing immense 
ting > an we have before remarked, serve for 
formide bie sevatorion. They will also prove most 
fight of th n cases of escalade. With an efficient 
may be ©se powerful engines, a whole battalion 

Placed in silence on the most lofty rock or 


fortress. In the dead stillness of the 





night, shrouded by its gloom, a lodgment may be 
effected on the most impregnable battlements. In 
other cases, guns may be mastered for such a time 
as would enable a supporting corps to advance to 
the support of the storming party, or a single spy 
might, by the mysterious agency of these Kites, 
gain valuable information of the interior state of 
fortresses, Elevated in the air, a single sentinel, 
with a perspective, could watch and report the 
advance of the most powerful forces while yet at a 
great distance; he could mark their line of march, 
the composition of their force, and their general 
strength, long before he could be seen by the 
enemy. Hedges, forests, houses, and the minor 
irregularities of the earth’s surface, would offer not 
the slightest obstruction to his view. Either in 
pursuit or advance, from the flying observatory 
could he mark all the movements and manceuvres 
of an enemy. Even though destitute of boats, a 
corps d’élite might be transported across a river in 
safety, and with a rapidity with which no steamer 
could compete. ° * * “ 

‘But the most extensive sphere of action pre- 
sents itself on the surface of the majestic ocean. 
There, how frequently when lying at anchor or 
when under easy sail, endless advances might be 
made in the application of this eropleustic discovery. 
These we leave to the practical hand of the expe- 
rienced mariner. We may, however, suggest, that 
were a Charvolant and suite of Kites introduced 
into military and naval establishments, nothing 
would afford such a zest in recreation, nothing 
lead to such healthy and hardy exploits as the 
manceuvres of traction, draught, and transposition, 
under this system. Wherever introduced, manli- 
ness would succeed effeminacy, and courage triumph 
over fear; for who will not agree with Fuller, that 
‘amusements like these are excellent exercises, 
and that manly sports are the grammar of military 
performance?’ The national establishments of 
Chelsea and Greenwich are excellent theatres for 
experiment among the sons of those seamen who 
have rendered ‘ the spangle of the wave’ honoured, 
and the children of those soldiers who have made 
the banners of their country redoubtable. But not 
only for the aspirants for military or naval fame is 
this system available; for the day may not be far 
distant when, this system having been proved 
perfectly safe and delightful, ladies themselves, 
‘winged like those from heaven,’ shall be seen 
making the transit of our rivers, leaving boats and 
bridges to the less ambitious inhabitants of the 
earth, and thus enable us to boast that we have our 
fair and flying islanders.” 

The author's remarks upon kite-travelling 
by the Charvolant, a light four-wheel chaise, 
are more rational:— 

‘‘The author does not commit himself by assert- 
ing that this mode of travelling is the most plea- 
surable and safe ever yet discovered, and, with the 
exception of the steam-engine, the most expedi- 
tious. Mile after mile, in succession, has been 
performed at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
timing it by chronometer in hand. A mile has 
frequently been performed, over a heavy road, in 
two minutes and three-quarters. Let it be noticed, 
that the wind was not furious, neither were the 
Kites additionally powerful for the bad state of the 
roads. This speed was also effected with wheels 
not exceeding thirty inches in diameter: it re- 
mains, therefore, for science to calculate, and for 
experiment to determine, what may be done with 
wheels of larger dimensions, in a brisker gale, and 
on better roads. 

‘<It may be supposed, by some, that this celerity 
is dangerous—that it would prevent respiration ; 
but let it be remembered, however, that there is 
no plunging, no sudden jerks—that the occasional 
dips and irregularities in the surface of the road 
are scarcely perceptible. There is no jolting, for 
the weight is partly supported by the Kites, and 
the car thus glides over the small hollows into 
which other carriages sink.” 

The following is a lively account of one of 
many pleasurable summer excursions made 
by the author with his friends:— 





‘* The party, in the present instance, consisted of 
twelve individuals, with three equipages complete, 
each with a tandem of kites; in one, the pilot sail 
was eight feet in height, the draught sail ten feet, 
this car was manned by two persons only; a second 
car, of larger size, drawn by a pilot kite ten feet 
high and a draught power of fifteen feet, carried a 
party of four; the third Charvolant, of considerable 
size and weight, was manceuvred by a full comple- 
ment of six—the respective power of traction, a 
pilot sail of twelve feet and a draught power of 
twenty feet. The object was to test the relative 
speed of those different equipages, and to mark the 
advantages or disadvantages of weight and com- 
pactness—of light and slightly constructed equip- 
ments. And certainly, in the whole annals of 
racing, never did such buoyancy of spirit and 
mental exhilaration accompany a competing party. 
The vivacity of mind and eye—the vigorous keen- 
ness of the animated contest—the graceful soaring 
of the Buoyant Sails of each equipage—the man- 
ceuvring to effect the passage in advance each of 
the other, formed a picture not easily forgotten by 
any of that cheerful party. 

‘* The line of route was the great western road 
to London, running over the high grounds of 
Marshfield Downs, through Chippenham, Calne, 
and Marlborough Downs. At the foot of Fig Hill, 
a steep ascent of about one mile, and distant seven 
from Bristol, the keen and well-contested struggle 
began. A journey of 113 miles lay before the party, 
to be accomplished with no other draught power 
than the wind, which was now blowing a fine gale 
of at least five-and-thirty miles an hour. The 
signal was given: each company dashed gaily for. 
ward—some to unfurl their Buoyant Sails, others 
to run out the lines attached to their respective 
cars. The standard-ballast for each kite was 
rapidly sent in advance, the canvas raised to the 
wind, the brace-lines and mainstay instantly pre- 
pared, and at the signal of the bugle a general rush 
to each equipage took place. A fair start, and 
now we are under weigh. Right in our front lies 
the steep ascent which has baffled the muscle and 
wind of many a good steed; ours heed itnot. The 
brace-line is hauled tight, and each draught sail 
brought to give its utmost power, and the struggle 
increases in animation. The air is filled with 
mimic life, for six mighty birds—the soaring kites 
—are desperately struggling to escape from the 
leash; but the effort is vain, and our advance is 
rapid. The first Charvolant that reached the brow 
of the hill was the heaviest, manned, as we have 
before said, by a party of six. The two lighter 
cars, Pegasus and Chimoa, lay abreast about thirty 
yards in the rear; when now after gaining the 
summit, as we began to descend a slight incline, 
both these began to press the advance, and after 
running about half a mile farther, shot ahead with 
tremendous velocity. This advantage they kept 
until the party began to ascend a considerable rise 
leading out of the village of Ford, about eight miles 
from the starting point. Here again the flag of the 
heavier craft floated proudly over its baffled com- 
petitors, who dropped considerably in the rear. 
We now cast a rapid glance at the chronometer, 
and found our pace had been, up hill and down, 
at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour. Chip- 
penham now lay not far before us, which we were 
anxious to reach in advance of our competitors, 
because it involved an important advantage, which 
our opponents would not have failed to seize, 
thereby throwing us possibly in the rear by a 
quarter of an hour. 

“The town of Chippenham lies nearly at right 
angles with the general line of the great London 
road; a tall spire stands most awkwardly on the 
left hand, at such an elevation as to require some 
patience, and the nicest skill in manceuvring, to 
clear the vane. It was evident, therefore, that 
whichever party should succeed in reaching this 
point first, would have gained a considerable 
start. It was our good fortune to lead into 
Chippenham, and we had no reason to regret our 
success, for it again gave us the advantage in Calne, 
a town six miles in advance. Here the main 
streets are still more unfavourable, being not only 
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at right es with the general direction of the 
sn om —. but very pone in the most critical 
part. Our brace-lines, however, were in most 
efficient action, and, by effecting a powerful tra- 
verse of the kites to the starboard, and by keeping 
them steadily on that tack, we cleared every ob- 
stacle, and soon found ourselves on the edge of the 
high Chevil Downs, near Marlborough. Here we 
paused for a few moments, to see what had become 
of our competitors in the race. We looked back, 
and could distinctly perceive their flags advancing 
rapidly, though still evidently at the distance of 
two or three miles; with this warning, however, 
not a moment was to be lost, if we were still to 
head them into Marlborough. The bugle once 
more sounded, and the equipage again advanced, 
at a rapid rate. 

‘‘ About four miles from the edge of the Chevil 
Down, we encountered a most unwelcome obstacle 
in a post-chaise and pair, which, though prime 
cattle, were a mere lumber in the road, compared 
with the tremendous pace we were then going— 
certainly not less than five-and-twenty miles an 
hour. The post-boy, however, determined to 
jockey us; he now traversed to the right, now the 
left, of the road, just as he perceived we were 
about to pass him. We were thus effectually 
blockaded, at a time, too, when, to our great vexa- 
tion, we perceived the party in the rear gaining 
on us so rapidly, as to threaten coming up with us 
in a very few minutes. The occupant of the chaise 
seemed to enjoy our dilemma, and evidently 
prompted the postilion in his clever manceuvres. 
At length, watching an opportunity, no sooner did 
a spot present itself where the downs sloped 
smoothly into the road, than the steersman dashed 
boldly out upon the turf, and, accompanied by the 
sound of the bugle, in one second our carriage shot 
ahead, and left our disappointed jockey in the rear. 

a aa a * ~ 


** As it was now getting dark, the night signals 
were considered necessary; they were speedily ad- 
justed, and we were once more in motion. Nothing 
could exceed the stillness of nature; not a breath 
moved amongst the leaves, and an unusual calm 
reigned around. Notwithstanding this preter- 
natural quiet, a steady and active breeze was 
flowing aloft. The kites kept a position so uniform 
as to convey the idea of being nailed in their re- 
spective places, while, from the even tension of the 
cordage, sounds resembling the plaintive breathings 
of the wolian harp proceeded. The pace of the 
equipage was now about eighteen miles an hour, 
and our rapid movements demanded a vigilant look 
out. The bugle was in frequent requisition, and of 
essential service. During this night journey, soon 
after the stars began to shine out, an appearance 
frequently presented itself, calculated to attract the 
attention of the scientific. Meteors continued to 
pass in an uniform direction across the atmosphere, 
traversing the co from right to left; very 

ibly the current of electric fluid was disturbed 
by the rapid passage of so slender a body as the 
cordage. After a delightful run, we determined to 
close our day’s adventures by bivouacing out till 
the dawn, in lieu of running into London.” 


Car, Kites, and equipage for six persons, 
may be procured for about 80/. To traverse 
the Great Desert of Africa from Egypt to the 
Atlantic, says our knight of the #ropleustic 
art, it only needs to ascertain whether to use 
wheel carriages or sledges. 








Poems. By a Pri Be 
oems. By a Prisoner in Bedlam. Wilson. 
THE history of this publication is as follows: Mr. 
a a a of birth and education, after 
confinement in Bethlem Hospital 
had so far recovered his health as to resume Besauey 
_— in which he had taken pleasure. Mr. 
erceval, secretary of the ‘Alleged Lunatics’ Friend 
Society,’ received these poems from the author, with 
& request that they might be presented to Dr. 
Bright, one of the visiting physicians on the part 
of the Lord Chancellor. Whatever weight the 
might have in judging of the author's state of min A 














it was resolved to have them published for his 
benefit, as the sale might enable him to procure 
some comforts beyond the common fare of the 
hospital. Loss of property having been added to 
other calamities, the purchase of this work would 
be an act of charity. In general we have nothing 
to do with the private history of authors; but the 
peculiarity of the present case will justify our men- 
tioning these particulars. The poems are not with- 
out considerable merit, and but for the prefatory 
narrative, none would have suspected anything 
uncommon in their origin. The only occasion where 
direct allusion to insanity occurs is in the follow’ ag 
well-written sonnet :— 
ON DON QUIXOTE. 
** Who does not pity good La Mancha’s ie 
Cervantes’ story of once wmf Spain 
To bruise the wicked and defend the right 
He put on armour, and encountered pain, 
The gibes and scoffs of ev’ry base-born wight, 
And even the Hidalgo’s cold disdain, 
Against the odds with tyranny to fight ; 
And forg’d his own consuming, clanking chain, 
Oh the rare history! this the rich rewar 
Of virtue battling, to be seen and heard, 
To reap a harvest of neglect and tears, 
Giving sweet counsel to unwilling ears, 
And see yourself in sable sorrow clad, 
And call’d by caitiffs, like poor Quixote, mad.” 


On the Reciprocal Agencies of Mind and Matter, 
and on Insanity (Lumleian Lectures), By J.C. 
Badeley, M.D. Churchill. 

Mrnp and matter, and the action of the one on the 

other, these indeed are subjects worthy of the most 

profound philosopher. Does mental aberration 
depend on a morbid condition of the brain? Is 
the latter the invariable antecedent of the former? 

Do they stand in direct relation to each other 

as cause and effect? Grave questions all! Dr. 

Badeley was appointed by the Royal College of 

Physicians, Lumleian Lecturer for the present 

and a reprint from a medical journal of the 

ectures delivered in the spring forms the treatise 
before us. We are sorry to say the lecturer has 
thrown no new light on the subject; that his 
treatise affords no trace of inductive reasoning. 

The lectures are composed of a series of anecdotes 

—some resting on very poor authority, we think— 

strung together by reflections far from profound, 

and clothed in language which, if not ridiculous, 

is very like it. ‘‘ What are tears,” asks Dr. J. C. 

Badeley, ‘‘ but the liquid essence of grief or joy 

emanating from the action of the mind on the 

lacrymal glands, under the influence of mental 
emotion ?”’ 

The Mining Manual and Almanack for 1851. By 
Henry English, Editor of the ‘ Mining Journal.’ 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

THIS is the third issue of the ‘ Mining Almanack,’ 

and it is in every respect superior to the former 

volumes. The mining interest of this country is of 
such importance that it becomes extremely desir- 
able that the fullest information should be afforded 
on every section of this branch of British Industry. 

Mr. English, from his long connexion with the 

mining world, is peculiarly qualified to compile the 

constantly accumulating masses of information. 

Future mining operations must be guided to a 

very great extent by those of the past, and a 

regular record of the progress made in every 

mineral locality is very necessary. This is 
attempted in the Manual and Almanack. It is 
not so fully achieved as could be desired, but we 
are aware that many difficulties stand in the way 
of a full and accurate report. The ‘Mining Alma- 


/nack’ is, however, the best we have, and it con- 


tains a vast amount of the most valuable informa- 
tion. The editor proposes to give in his Almanack 
for 1852 an abstract of the account of each mine 
for the preceding twelve months; if this can be 
—_— it will add greatly to the value of the 
work, 


Scenes from Scripture, with other Poems. 
Rev. George Croly, LL.D. Colburn. 
Wri all our admiration of Dr. Croly’s energy and 
genius, we do not think that his name will be 
raised by this volume to high rank as a poet. 
Perhaps on subjects less lofty his success might 
have been better. It requires a great power of 
wing to reach to the height of such themes as 


By the 


} 


' 
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[August 16 


ay of Jerusalem,” 
Judgment Day.” 
DY poet who med. 


“The Sixth Seal,” “The Last D 
‘** The Third Temptation,” “The 
Great things are expected from a 
dies with subjects of such grand 
authors could have written or 
Croly has done, but the very 
words of the Scripture text 
the pieces, makes the poetical paraphrase appear 
tame in comparison. On the general questix D : . 
to the suitableness of Scripture subjects for English 
verse, we agree with Dr. Croly that « there oe 
reason why the noblest truths should not be ca hie 
of the noblest transfer to the language eae 
found capable of expressing every passion, we 
ever vivid, and every sentiment, however sublime,” 
For adequate success, however, in the attempt, we 
look for something of the epic majesty of Milton 
or the lyric grace of Watts. But, apart from our 
high ideal of sacred poetry, there are portions of 
the present volume worthy of admiration and 
praise. Some of the gentler strains are ful] of 
beauty and pathos, as the lines on the “ Power of 
Prayer,” ‘‘ Sorrow,” and “ Remembrance.” 

To most of the poems a brief dissertation js pre: 
fixed, expository of the subject, and some of these 
prose pieces are written with the author’s usual 
power and brilliancy. The typography and the 
whole material of the volume are of a superior kind, 
so that it is at once a book ornamental and valu. 
able for the drawing-room or the library. 


The Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown. The 
Greek Text of the Zurich Edition. With Expla- 
natory Notes. By Bernard Drake, B.A., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge : Macmillan & Co, 

Demosthenes. The Oration on the Crown. Trans 
lated into English. By the Rev. J. P. Norris, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge: 
Macmillan & Co. 

OF these two works we can speak in terms of com- 

mendation. Mr. Drake’s notes are well adapted 

for the use of students in the universities, and in 
the upper forms at the public schools. They are 
not distinguished by any original research or 
learning; but the Editor has diligently availed 

himself of the best modern sources, and has in a 

brief space given such information as will enable 

a student to read the original with comparative 

ease. The grammatical difficulties in the text are 

well explained, and frequent references are given 
to Thirlwali’s ‘ History of Greece,’ and Dr. Smith's 

Dictionaries, for the elucidation of the historical 

and archeological subjects alluded to by the orator. 

We have compared Mr. Norris’s translation with 

several passages of the original, and have found in 

all cases a correct apprehension of the meaning of 
the author, expressed in correct and idiomatic 

English. It is, in fact, the best translation of the 

greatest speech of Demosthenes that we remembet 

to have seen. 


Daily Bible Iilustrations. By Dr. Kitto. Edinburgh: 

Oliphant. 
In eight volumes, four of which are published, it 
is intended to give a series of original readings » 
selected passages of Scripture, illustrative of tt : 
history, biography, geography, antiquities, a0 
theology of the Bible. Dr. Kitto possesses sr 
qualification for undertaking such a work, and rf 
previous labours, in editing ‘ The Pictorial Bible, 
and ‘The Biblical Cyclopxdia,’ 


eur. Few living 
1 them so well] as Dr, 
reading of the sublime 
» prefixed to most of 


the task for him 


would be light, which for others would have 4 
quired long years of preparation and rage 
The variety of information brought to oe Te 
the sacred text is great, and a number of woode 
increase the value of the volumes as illustrative © 
the Bible. The subjects are arran ames 
extend over two years’ daily reading. : oo 4 
cially designed for the family circle, tot - A 
ful members of which the aye er , 
doubt not, render the scripture histories ©". 
agreeable and useful, fixing them in the —_ 
the elder, and helping to retain the age her 
attention of the younger, the work 18 
for other uses, both private and public. 
serve some inaccuracies of statement, hy 
miss references to some works of Be Dt 
rity on biblical illustration, but on the aie. 
Kitto’s book deserves our hearty commen 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Saction E.—Geography and Ethnology. 


President. —Sir R. I. Murchison. 
Vice-Presidents.—Right Rev. the Bishop of Oxford ; Capt. 
Sir James Ross; Capt. Fitzroy; Lieut.-Col. Rawlinson ; 


R. G. Latham, Esq. 
Secretaries. —Norton Shaw, M.D.; Rev. J. W. Donaldson ; 


Richard Cull, Esq. 

Committee.—His Excellency Chevalier Bunsen; Capt. Sir 
J. Alexander; William Bollaert, Esq.; C. T. Beke, Esq.; 
eee De hic — oe, a Rg mn 

in, . Dr. Hamel; the Mayor o swich; Rev. 
C. G. Nicolay, M.A.; Col. Reid; Rev. r 8. Rigaud ; 
Capt. Strachey; B. J. Strachey, Esq.; M. Pierre de Tchi- 
hatchef; M. Platon de Tehihatchet Asa Witney, Esq., 
(U.8.); Count Strezlecki ; Col. Ph. Yorke; M. D’ Abbadie ; 
. Locke Lewis; Major Carmichael Smyth; Dr. J. 
ft ian aw a ; Earl < Sheffield; C. Wentworth 
e. Esq.; J. Winterbottom, Esq. 

Ir has been very generally admitted, that of all 
the Sections of the British Association, that of 
Geology has hitherto claimed pre-eminence as to 
popularity. In some measure, at least, this high 
position may be ascribed to the untiring exertions 
of two distinguished individuals. At Ipswich, the 
se . had to lament the absence of both of 
these ;—the one, alas! struck down by a lament- 
= rn | in the vigour of his manhood—the 
other to preside over the newly-formed 
Section of Geography and Ethnology. Up to the 
present meeting Geography was almost totally 
ignored at the British Association, unless, perhaps, 
that portion termed ‘ Physical’ was supposed to 
Few : ; orl great scientific geographers 

 Englan , placed in a secondary rank to geolo- 
tg with scarcely an exception, from 

g the meetings. Ethnology, likewise 
ee as totally unknown, constituted, curiously 
Fat » & sub-section to Statistics. Happily, in- 
me by ee the Astronomer Royal, in his Presiden- 
Ethnol a — all allusion to Geography and 
Mogy. ey were unknown to the British 
Association for the Ad Sci 
Advancement of Science. 
leo’ ~ _ —. a paper ‘ On his Ethno- 
9 arches in St. Domingo,’ by Sir Robert 
Aentorek (communicated by H.R.H. Prince 
wan m which the author stated that, although 

: Sta ative of the aboriginal race, 

ae thickly populated this ‘‘ Queen of the 
found, yer ge of its discovery, is to be 
tt It is a matter of consolation to 

a that their blood is found largely intermixed 
of the eed population of the Eastern portion 

Dr. +4 . 
raed aatigkin then mentioned that the grant, 
Maloolm and 7 disposal of the late Sir Charles 
hid out in ‘gar by the Council, was about to be 
edition of Eth ehaal on of a new and revised 

Mr. p; Cal Queries, 

henomena, "itn Tchihatchef enumerated many 

, itherto unknown, respecting the | 


« Ye meteorvlogy, and botany of Asia 
and 


b 
Arpeas Particularly with reference to Mont 
- surrounding tracts. Of the most 


| 


| 


| rous Eocene fossils. 





important geological facts may be considered the 
clear distinction the author has lately made be 


| 


tween the uppermost secondary, or cretaceous | 
noc _ mountains lately discovered, or from the lake, or 
the lower tertiary, with its Nummulites and nume- | 


limestone, with its Inocerami and Hippurites, and 


generalization established by Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son, in his work on the Alps and Apennines. 
Mr. Asa Whitney, of the United States, commu- 


In this he has adopted the | 


nicated his plan of a ‘ More rapid Communication | 


between the Great Centres of the Populations of 


Europe and Asia.’ The author proposes that the | 


easternmost point of departure in America should 
commence either at Halifax or New York. 


Thence | 


to proceed to the western shores of Lake Michigan | 


or Lake Superior. With its eastern base resting 


on one of these lakes, the gigantic railway is to | 
pass onwards in its course, penetrating the Rocky | 
Mountains, either by the northern or southern pass, | 
to the Pacific, a distance of about 2000 miles. The | 
capital wherewith to construct this road he pro- | 


poses to create by the increased value imparted to 
the lands consigned to him,—i.e., a belt of territory 
thirty miles on each side of the road, or in all about 
78,000,000 of acres. A somewhat similar under- 
taking had been suggested by others, both in 
America and in Great Britain, even as early as 


Jefferson, but Mr. Whitney claimed the merit of | 
proving to the world the thorough practicability of | 


the plan, by the originality of carrying it out, not 
by the usual method of loans, but by the positive 
creation of the necessary capital. To the advan- 
tages to be expected through the realization of his 


plan he needed scarcely to revert, but along the | 


fertile prairies through which the road would pass 
the surplus populations of Europe could for many 
years to come find healthy employment. He had 
fields of coal and mines of iron along his route, and 
the most eminent geographers, engineers, &c., had 
voluntarily come forward to express their concur- 
rence with his views. 

Dr. Young detailed the chief characteristics of 
the inhabitants of Lower Bengal. The stature of 
the men was generally low, and their physical 
development deficient, while, on the contrary, the 
women, owing to their more laborious household 
duties, took a higher muscular standard. The 
hair was never woolly, and the complexion varied 
from bronze to black. Widows were not allowed 


to re-marry, nor was divorce permitted. Curiously | 


enough, the Doctor stated that this low, ignorant, 
and immoral race excel in musical talent. 


Dr. Donaldson, is his paper ‘On Ethnological | 


Classification,’ considered that the two as yet un- 
solved problems in Indo-Germanic philosophy are, 
—first, the amount and nature of the affinity 


} 


| 





which connects the Indo-Germanie and Semitic | 


branches of the human family ;—secondly, the origin 
and interpretation of the ancient Etruscan language. 
Discarding, without further ado, comparative ana- 
tomy as an assistant, the Doctor accepts but philo- 
logy—old ethnical and local names, history and 
tradition, and physical or descriptive geography. 
He traces the Sclavonians back to the most 
westerly portions of Iran, or to a close contact 
with the Semitic or Syro-Arabie race. From his- 
tory he learns that the Etruscans were of 
Rhetian origin, and affirms that the latter must 
have been Low Germans. The old Scandinavian 
tongue has been preserved in its purest form in 
Iceland. As, therefore, the Icelandic language 
alone furnished either lexical or grammatical ex- 
planations of those of the Etruscan inscriptions, 
which are most remote from the other Italian lan- 
guages, it follows that the non-Pelasgian elements 
of the old Etruscan tongue must be Scandinavian. 
Dr. Beke, in a ‘Summary of Recent Nilotic Dis- 
covery,’ briefly recapitulated his views respecting 
the heysent character of the table lands of Eastern 
Africa. He adverted to the late explorations of the 
Missionaries Krapf and Rebmann, to the discovery 
of the snowy mountains, Kilimandjaro and Kenia, 
and to the information collected by them concern- 
ing the Great Lake in the country of the Mono- 
Moezi. He then gave an account of the recent 
ascent by Dr. Knoblecher of the Nile as far up as 
4° 9’ N, lat., where the river was seen flowing far 








from the south. There could scarcely exist any 
further doubt on the subject of the sources of the 
Nile, which must either flow from the snow-peaked 


from both. This paper, criticised by M. D’Abbadie, 
met with the entire concurrence of the Chevalier 
Bunsen. 

The paper read by Mr. Craufurd, ‘On the Geo- 
graphy of Borneo,’ added nothing to our knowledge 
of this vast island; and M. D'Abbadie’s ‘ Synopsis 
of Seventy-two Abyssinian Tongues’ was too purely 
philological to be generally interesting. The 
ascent of Mount Ararat, by Messrs. Khanikoff and 
Khodzko, had been previously performed by the 
Prussian Professor Abich. The papers by Mr. G. 
B. Beaumont, ‘On the Origin and Institution of 
the Cimri,’ and that by Mr. Saul, ‘On the Ethno- 
logy of the Norse and Saxons,’ excited but little 
notice. A most important addition to our know- 
ledge of the geography of Northern India was 
given by Captain R. Strachey, of the Bengal En- 
gineers, in his highly interesting paper ‘On the 
Geography of Kuméon andGurhwil, in the Hima- 
layas’—a contribution, in fact, to purely scientific 
geography: This valuable paper, together with its 
beautiful illustrations, will be shortly published by 
the Geographical Society of London. In the paper 
‘On the Recent Earthquakes in Chili,’ Mr. bales 
endeavoured to trace their origin to electricity, and 
not to voleanic action. Sir R. I. Murchison laid be- 
fore the Section some notes by Sir James Brooke, 
the Rajah of Sarawak, ‘On the Geography of the 
Northern Portion of Borneo,’ interesting chiefly 
from the promise it contained of still greater ac- 
quisitions to our knowledge of this great island. 
In his notes to accompany a map of Cambodia, Mr, 
W. Earl mentioned the agreeable fact, that the 
people, hitherto so exclusive, were now soliciting 
our friendship and commercial intercourse. Capt. 
J. L. Stokes, of the Acheron steamer, had at length 
completed his survey of the southern portion of the 
great southern island of New Zealand, in which he 
had met with a large tract of fine country fit for 
colonization, and possessing the great merit of 
being a fortnight’s sail nearer to England than any 
other station in New Zealand. Lieut. Leycester, 
R.N., in a long and ably written paper, commented 
on the geological development of the Volcanic 
Island of Milo, in the Grecian Archipelago, which 
he compared with that of Santorin—a description 
of which he had last year presented to the Royal 
Geographical Society. Professor M‘Coy (who had 
been at Milo) said that the shells found in this 
group were of existing species, showing that the 
elevation must have taken place at a comparatively 
recent date. Mr. Bollaert, in his paper ‘On the 
Meteoric Iron of Atacama,’ stated that the natives 


| assert the large blocks of iron to have risen or 


burst from the earth. 

Our space does not allow us to give more than 
the names of several other papers read before this 
Section ;—such as Mr. Crawford ‘On the Negro 
Races of the Indian Archipelago and the Pacific 
Islands ;’ Dr. R. G. Latham, ‘ On the Ethnological 
Position of the Brahui,’ and ‘On the Languages 
of the Paropamisus ;’ ‘ Notes on the Australians,’ 
by Mr. Townsend ; ‘‘ A Comparison of the Athletic 
Men of Great Britain with Greek Statues,’ by Mr. 
Brent. 

Sir R. I. Murchison, in closing for the year 
the Section, congratulated the members on the 
success which had crowned the union of Geography 
with Ethnology. He felt sure that the combination 
of the two sciences would be found most useful, 
The Section had been well attended, and, while 
the merits of the papers read had been generally 
admitted, the number in hand was so great, that 
the reading of several very weighty MSS. must be 
deferred for another and, he trusted, an equally 
satisfactory occasion. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
WE are reminded, by the closing of the Royal 
Academy, that a few pictures yet remain to be 
noticed. King Ahasuerus listening to the Read- 
ing of the Chronicles, the Night before he intended 
the Execution of Mordecai (514), by H. O'Neil. 
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This picture illustrates a prevailing and mischievous 
tendency of our young school, to attain a high and 
smooth finish, with prettiness of the heads, and a 
sentimental softness; a sort of luxury and effemi- 
nacy of art, captivating enough to many, and, 
though not unstudied, yet deficient in nature, force, 
and grandeur. In the work before us, there are 
many beauties of painting, and in colour the 

eneral tone is rich, and true to the effect of lamp- 
fight intended. The story is not inaptly told, but, 
nevertheless, we are not impressed by it; the king 
is a very well got up, handsome person; his 
maiden attendants are a blonde and brunette of 
equal beauty; and other model-like figures appear ; 
but we leave the picture, feeling that the artist's 
intention was to please the eye—pity that such 
first-rate manipulative power should be so bestowed. 
Precisely of the same school is Mr. J. Philip’s pic- 
ture, Scotch Washing (529). Some exceedingly 
fascinating lassies bend gracefully over the unro- 
mantic washtubs, smirking and smiling, and some 
display their blanchisseuse accomplishments in the 
more national style, showing their well-turned 
ankles and pretty feet; other groups are seen 
coming towards the brook. There is much that 
is clever in the painting, but if such subjects 
must be chosen, we opine they might be treated 
a little more naturally. Next we come to 
a work, The Defeat of Shylock (535), by J. C. 
Hook, A., in which all that has been striven for in 
the two pictures we have just spoken of is disre- 
garded, whether in colour, form, or pictorial effect ; 
it seems to have been done with an affectation of 
the style of the stiffest of the old German school, 
and in colour it has the look of faded tapestry. 
The drawing shows a fair knowledge of the figure, 
and the heads are some of them expressive, but, as 
& whole, the picture has been proceeded with upon 
a wrong principle. Again, we may observe the 
same erroneous treatment in two large and preten- 
sious pictures, by Mr. J. Cross, the same artist, we 
presume, who obtained one of the cartoon prizes in 
the Westminster Hall competition, Edward the 
Confessor Leaving his Crown to Harold (580), and 
Harold’s Oath to William (619), the one in every 
sense a pendant to the other. Here we have a 
total perversion of oil painting to the style of 
fresco, and that of the dullest kind, in a thorough 
Germanesque treatment, carried out with such an 
enmity to beauty of every kind as the Pre-Raffaelle- 
ites would almost be ashamed of: the countenance 
of Harold in 619 is like the stage-mask for a tragic 
pantomime. 

If oil-painting be employed, all its resources of 
beauty, its ‘clear obscure,’ delicate gradation of 
tone, and richness of effect, should be brought to 
bear in the general construction of the picture; at 
the same time, it would be quite as erroneous to 
apply all its ample means to the development of 
high finish with mere prettiness, as to cripple them 
with a dry and mean display, after the coldest and 
most severe manner. For examples of the union 
of the grand with the beautiful, we should look to 
two of the grandest works in oil of the old masters, 
the ‘ Spasimo’ of Raffaelle in the Escurial, and 
‘The Taking Down from the Cross’ of Rubens at 
Antwerp. 

If we say anything of Hope tn the Troubled 
Ocean of Life (536), and other productions of J. 
Ward, R.A., commonly called ‘Old Ward,’ and of 
The Valley of the Thames from Richmond Hill (538), 
by J. Martin, it must be in a purgatorial sense, to 
ask pity for the painters who possess a real fame 
for works of years long gone by. Ward's life-size 
cattle piece, painted many years ago, may be com- 


shazzar's Feast of Martin, with other of his ideal 
architectural pictures, must be remembered to his 
honour by everybody. Bragozz ; the Fishing Craft 
of Venice (539). This is one of the best pictures 
by E. W. Cooke that has been exhibited ; the bril- 
liant sunny effect of the atmosphere, and the rich 
colour of the yellow sails of the felucca against the 


blue sky, the shiny wet-looking hulls of the vessels, | 


combine to make a most pleasing and beautiful 


myriads of little stones and she 








tide, is very cleverly managed, and gives much 
truth to the foreground. <A Festa Day at Venice: 
the Grand Canal (540), by W. Linton, though a 
good picture, seems to convey a poor idea of a 
southern sky. It Jooks almost as low in tone as a 
veritable Canaletto; still there must be dull days 
in Venice, even on festal occasions too, and this 
would do very well for one of them. The Triumph 
of Hermann after the Battle in the Teutoburg Forest 
(551), by A. Graeflé. This picture reminds us that 
there are several works by foreign artists this year, 
from Germany, France, and Holland. With the 
exception, however, of some excellent portraits by 
V. Mottez, and a group of flowers by T. Grénland, 
this by M. Graeflé is the most important, and 
perhaps more completely identified with the French 
school. It is in the style of Le Brun, with many 
of his Roman soldiers, and other hardened propen- 
sities of the school, in the forms of academical 
warriors and mythical trees, and altogether not a 
favourable specimen of the school of which Horace 
Vernet stands at the head. Not more to our taste 
is A View of the N.E. Coast of Scotland (569), by 
Gudin, the artist mentioned in our Paris corre- 
spondence this week, who might learn much from 
our Turner and Stanfield. 

Mr. F. Goodall has excelled all his former efforts 
in Raising the May-Pole (552), and it may fairly be 
questioned whether Wilkie himself, or even any of 
the Dutch school, have produced a work superior 
to this. It is rich and harmonious in colour, and 
the numerous figures touched with infinite skill 
and delicacy. The time of the Restoration, when 
these innocent sports were again permitted, was 
well chosen, and enabled the artist to introduce 
the aristocratic cavalier and his beauteous young 
heir, who sit on horseback, looking on at the 
revelry, in contrast with the jolly plebeian groups 
that romp about; and one of these is itselfa picture 
worthy of Ostade, where the old farmer is sharpen- 
ing his knife in such glee at the sight of the 
smoking ribs of beef carried by a pretty damsel, 
who lends a favouring ear to some sly compliment 
paid by another well-to-do looking old fellow, who 
toasts her in his long glass of clear old ale. The 
picture is worked throughout with a completeness 
in every respect, and a thorough understanding, 
that give it a high place as a work of art. 

We have seen fine landscapes by Mr. Linnell ; but 
with his later productions we can findnosympathy— 
such retouched and belaboured painting can never 
give the freshness of nature. Woodlands (559), an 
autumn scene, betrays but too truly the autumn of 
theartist. A Ship on Fire(581), F. Danby, A., exceed- 
ingly well painted, with every arrangement of fiery 
colour against the cold blue of the moonlit sky and 
sea, but the subject is tricky. A Summer Sunset 
(622) is a more poetical subject, a la Claude; but 
in following the great master, the trees have been 
made even more ‘cabbagy’ than Claude's were 
sometimes wont to be; the deep orange-coloured 
sky wants the clearness of reality, and altogether 
the picture cannot be considered amongst the hap- 
piest of the esteemed painter’s works. Auld Robin 
Gray (630), T. Faed. An interior, with figures, 
telling the well-known story, exceedingly well 
painted in the manner of Teniers. The name is 
new, but cannot long be so to fame, when such 
good evidence of talent accompanies it. Mr. Frank 
Stone this year forsakes his more sentimental style 
for a loftier essay in A Scene from the Merchant of 

Venice—Bassanio receiving the Letter announcing 
Antonio's Losses and Peril (606). In some im- 





| portant respects this is a great advance upon any 


of his former works; the aim is higher, the draw- 
pared with any work of its kind, and The ai. | im is higher, the draw 


ing bolder. L’Allegro and Il Penseroso (592) J. C. 
Horsley. A picture painted for H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, upon Milton's well known lines, but treated 
in the most matter of fact style. The ‘pensive 





nun’ trying to look devout and pure, and ‘all ina 
robe of darkest grain,’ without a fold, walks be- 
tween two more worldly young ladies. In the 
background, certain figures remind us of the 
‘nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles;’ yet the 


: _ Subject is so weakly handled, that we walk away 
picture ; the detail of the shingle a = + a4 | without the slightest interest in such soft non- 


entities, 
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There are always many pict 
the epithet ‘inaipid celate pat jen aomage 
amount of technical knowledge exhibited Pn 
. . B In th 
manipulation and general treatment be a os ie 
ment well meant and innocent, if aa too ‘— 
romantic, intended to be conveyed by the me a 
art ; such pictures stay the hand of stern critic 
and plead to be judged in their own sphere poe : 
Worship (629), by A. Johnston, is of this wer 
and another that may be classed with this ;. 
Lhe Pharisee and Publican (707), by A. Sot 
though we have no great adwiration for the 
charity children or the chorister line of art with 
ever such pretty faces and a Propos quotations: 
by the way, this picture has attached to it iz 
the catalogue a homily that in doctrine would 
puzzle a synod. A scriptural work of high aim js 
Samson (631), by E. Armitage, an artist of unques- 
tionable power, but who seems never to be happy 
in his subjects, at least since the time when his 
cartoons at Westminster Hall first made him 
known. Samson is represented asa perfect Her. 
cules yoked to the mill of a prison house; the un- 
pleasantness of his enormous size is heightened by 
several squalid eastern-looking creatures, who 
watch his labours. There is a want of com. 
position throughout the picture, the figures are 
scattered about. The drawing is true, yet the 
colouring is dingy and neglected. The Royal 
Captives of Carisbrooke, A.D. 1650 (720), C. Lucy. 
This is by another painter, who first became 
known and gave some expectations by his prize 
cartoon, but, like others of his productions since 
then, this has but very poor pretensions to 
the historical in art. The marble-like corpse of 
the Princess Elizabeth, lying on a carved and 
quilted couch elaborately painted, is the object that 
attracts the eye; her young brother looks on in no 
very expressive attitude. The aim that seeks to 
excite our feelings by the display of the horrid, 
especially by what might be called still-death paint- 
ing, is of a low sentiment, and more often creates 
hysical disgust than an intellectual sympathy; 
Paul de la Roche failed when, with a similar inten- 
tion, he represented the imaginary scene of Crom- 
well looking at the decapitated body of King 
Charles. In portraiture, the large miniatures by 
Mr. Thorburn take the highest rank, and mark an 
era in that branch of art. In them we see the 
points of excellence in the portraits of Vandyke, 
Velasqnez, and Titian ; accurate likeness with re- 
finement of feature, and the look of thought, in- 
tellect, and sentiment, given with every charm of 
tone and colour. el 
On a general review of the Exhibition, though 
we may not be impressed with the perpen 
of any work of imposing grandeur, or that we cou 
have chosen as best to represent the merits of our 
painters at this special year, yet there “ae 
that we have viewed with great interest in We 
career of the younger artists, and agregar 
the abilities of those who constitute the Eng 
school. 
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GREAT EXHIBITION. et 
THERE have been some new and interesting a@® 
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arealso three cotton gins—two of which axe 

rked by steam, and two by hand—and a large 
a ent of models of machinery. The Fine 
Arts are not forgotten. There is a statue of Oliver 
Twist, and @ painting from Washington. Some 
<a vag are added to the collection, in the form of 
barouche, two buggies, and a chaise. Some 

} tion and linen fabrics serve to instruct us in the 
P «3 which weaving and dyeing are making in 
the United States. A curious natural production 
accompanies this new collection, in the form of a 
mass which grows universally upon the trees of 
the Southern States, and which is generally used 
for all purposes of upholstery to which hair has 
been applied, and at about one-eighth of the cost. 
Judging from the appearance of this mass, it 


pears admirably fitted to supply all the purposes | 
of hair; and, from its extreme toughness, we see | 


no reason why it might not be manufactured into 
conlage and matting. 

Barnum sends from his Museum in New York 
a huge crystal of quartz; we are not, however, 
aware of the locality in which this was found. 

These additions to that section of the Exhibition 
which has been noticed for the unoccupied space 
within it, will do much towards giving a more fur- 
nished character to the wide area, and they prove 
that our brethren in the United States, having 
geen, are now satisfied of the importance of the 
display of the World’s Industry, and are desirous 
of showing the manufacturers of Europe, that 
within the United States there exists a desire to 
stand well upon the record of the Great Exhibi- 
tion. 
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MISS HELEN FAUCIT’S ‘LADY MACBETH.’ 


Miss Favucir’s short engagement at the Olympic | 


terminated on Saturday night with the repetition 
of As You Like Jt. Want of space prevented us 
last week from noticing her performance in the 








| 





tragedy of Macbeth, produced on Monday, and re- | 


peated on Friday, yet the genuine originality, as an 
interpreter of Shakspeare’s female heroines, which, 
in relation to Miss Faucit’s Juliet and her Rosalind, 
we have indicated as resulting from her proper dis- 
regard of mere theatrical tradition, and her confi- 
dence in her own reading of Shakspeare, demands 
peculiar attention with reference to her personation 
of Lady Macbeth. For in this character the theatri- 
cal prepossessions which she has had to encounter 
have been peculiarly strong, having received the 
crowning stamp of no less an histrionic genius than 
Mrs, Siddons herself. So powerful, indeed, was 
Mrs, Siddons’s rendering of the traditionally fiendish 
Lady Macbeth of the stage, that even to this hour, 
the merely theatrical student of Shakspeare, when 
king fora Lady Macbeth in any actress of the 
present day, is looking really for a Siddonian per- 
roe of selfish and sanguinary ambition—not 
or the generous-hearted, though criminally ambi- 
hous, wife of Shakspeare, 
the = on however, our literary criticism of 
duh be shaking off those theatrical convention- 
"we ms which, more or less consciously, it had 
1g been fettered, has applied itself to vindicate 
denen and nature from traditional perver- 
sibend a especially with reference to the 
ee the character here in question. It is 
generally admitted, as demonstrable from 
ica oe S own pages, that the true Lady Macbeth 
Reatilont a inherently selfish and imperious, re- 
m0 :  angpeonngy to force her husband to the 
mein sed ¢r own ambitious purpose—but that 
natural char resting and impressive, because more 
her very wine woman, depraved by 
a merely selfioh a 0 the ambitious purpose of 


terary = the most thoughtful and elaborate 
play have on paprd of the leading characters in this 
Vincing, ag w, 1 this conclusion, find the most con- 
their view eli a8 Most interesting confirmation of 
he ie ~ living comment presented to 
result of . ‘ucit's original personation, the 
Working y wn womanly instinct thoughtfully 
And they ae the lucid indications of the poet. 

° come to the performance under the 


Wa 
Y of conventional prepossession, find in the 





superior nature and consistency of the personation, 
ample grounds for considering whether, in this 
instance as in so many others, the real portraiture 
of Shakspeare has not undergone essential distor- 
tion and degradation through the medium of our 
later stage. 

It was, indeed, gratifying to find, at the two re- 
presentations of the play last week at the Olympic, 
that this truer and more spiritual reading of the part 
made its way at once to the feelings and the under- 
standing of the audience, as testified by their cordial 
reception of it throughout. We have no space for 
details regarding the exquisitely artistic execution 


_ of the several successive phases of the character, 


from its first appearance in all the pride and 
strength of ambitious affection and indomitable 
will,—through the wasting struggle to hide her 
own remorse and calm her husband's feverish 
apprehensions,—to her last spectral stage of de- 
spair and of exhaustion, physically broken and 
spiritually tottering, yet true to the last to her 
queenly affection. Through each and all of these 
agitating gradations of feeling and of passion the 
actress moved intuitively, ever feminine, yet ever 
majestic. Especially, she made us feel how indis- 
pensable this perfect womanliness, in Shakspeare’s 
conception, must have been, to make her taunts of 
Macbheth’s irresolution operate with the fullest in- 
tensity. Such sentiments from what is called a 
masculine-looking or speaking woman, have little 
moral energy, compared with what they derive 


from the ardent utterance of a delicately feminine 


voice and feature, strung to their utmost tension 
by the spirit of unconquerable will. 

We cannot conclude our notice of this series of 
performances without pointing out emphatically, 
that an actress who can personate the Juliet, the 
Rosalind, and the Lady Macbeth, as Miss Faucit has 
done during her brief engagement, merits better 
opportunities than the London stage affords at 
present for the display of that art of which she is 
indeed a most accomplished mistress. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, August 13. 

You announced (exclusively) some time ago that a 
French gentleman named Mariette had made some 
important discoveries in the ruins of Memphis, the 
famous city of- ancient Egypt, and that the Aca- 
demy of Moral and Political Sciences had called on 
the government to afford him the pecuniary means 
of continuing his researches. The National As- 
sembly, last Friday, on the demand of the govern- 
ment, voted a grant of 30,000 frances (£1200) for 
this purpose. M. Mariette has already brought to 
light a number of basso-relievos, some statues, and 
about five hundred bronze figures. But his greatest 
discovery of all is the Temple of Serapis, and it is 
to free it from the soil which has covered it for 
ages that the money has been specially granted. 
One of the most magnificent temples which this 
deity possessed, or, indeed, which existed in the 
world, was that at Memphis; and it enjoys the 
peculiarity of containing ornaments in the Grecian 
as well as the Egyptian style, it having been in its 
highest glory about the time at which some of the 
Grecian idolatry was introduced into the ancient 
worship of Egypt. It is known to coutain twelve 
statues of deities mounted on symbolical animals, 
all of more gigantic size than any hitherto found, 
also two splendid figures of the Sphynx, and two 
enormous lions in the Egyptian style: but the 
Sanctuary of the Temple, which has not yet been 
explored, will, it is expected, bring to light things 
far more curious, and of the highest historical 
importance. Altogether, it is expected that M. 
Mariette’s excavations at Memphis will rival those 
of Dr. Layard at Nineveh. 

One of the most eminent of the modern French 
artists, M. Gudin, the marine painter, has been 
subjected to an affront which must be deeply mor- 
tifying to his amour propre. He received some 
years ago a commission from King Louis-Philippe 
to paint a large number of pictures, ninety, I be- 
lieve, illustrative of the principal events in French 
naval history, for the palace at Versailles. The 


sum he was to receive was £8000. When the 
Revolution of February broke out, twenty-seven 
of these paintings were unfinished. The persons 
charged to wind up the ex-king’s private affairs 
asked M. Gudin, after a while, if he were prepared 
to deliver them. He returned no answer, but 
some months later sent in the paintings. Although 
they were now of no use to the king, Louis- 
Philippe, faithful to his generous system of dealing 
with contracts, caused them to be accepted and 
paid for. At a subsequent period, they, with 
other of*his Majesty's property, were announced 
for sale by public auction, M. Gudin, fearing 
that they would be knocked down at such a low 
figure as would cast a slur on his reputation, 
agreed to re-purchase them from the king for 
19,000 frances (£760). He afterwards offered them 
to the government for that sum, that they might 
be placed, as originally intended, in the public 
galleries of Versailles, The Government last week 
requested the National Assembly to authorise the 
purchase, and grant the funds: but the Assembly 
tlatly refused, on the ground that the paintings 
were not of sufficient mereit. They were, it ap- 
pears, executed in a great measure, not by M, 
Gudin, but by his pupils, under his superinten- 
dence. 

The Academy of Sciences, in its last sitting, 
was occupied with a grave question, of what, in 
homely language, may be called a ‘‘ toad in a hole.” 
In digging a well at Blois, in June last, some 
workmen drew up, from about a yard beneath the 
surface, a large flint weighing about 14 lbs., and 
on striking it a blow with a pickaxe, it split in two, 
and discovered snugly ensconced, in the very cen- 
tre, a large toad, The toad seemed for a moment 
greatly astonished, but jumped out, and rather 
rapidly crawledaway. He was seized, and replaced 
in the hole, where he settled himself down very 
quietly. The stone and toad, just as they were, 
were sent to the Society of Sciences of Blois, and 
became immediately the subject of curious attention. 
First of all, the flint, fitted together with the toad 
in his hole, was placed in a cellar, and embedded 
in moss. There it was left for some time. It is 
not known if the toad ate, but it is certain that he 
made no discharge of any kind. It was found that 
if the top of the stone were cautiously removed, 
in a dark place, he did not stir: but that if the 
removal were affected in the light, he imme- 
diately got out andran away. If he were placed on 
the edge of the flint, he would crawl into his hole, 
and fix himself comfortably in. He gathered his 
legs beneath his body, and it was observed that he 
took especial care of one of his feet, which had 
been slightly hurt in one of his removals, The 
hole is not one bit larger than the body, except a 
little where the back is. There is a sort of ledge 
on which his mouth reposes; and the bones of the 
jaw are slightly indented, as if from long resting 
on a hard substance. Not the slightest appear- 
ance of any communication whatsoever between 
the centre and the outside of the stone can be 
discovered ; so that there is no reason to suppose 
that he could have drawn any nourishment eo 
the outside. He is of the variety which the 
French naturalists call bufo viridis or variabilis. 
He has a yellow mark all along the back, but it 
has become fainter since his repeated exposures to 
the light. Such (stripped of technical terms) are 
the main points of the report of a special Com- 
mittee of the Academy, charged to investigate the 
extraordinary affair. The Committee, consisting of 
three eminent naturalists, one of whom has made 
toads his peculiar study for years, made no secret 
of their belief that the toad had been in that 
stone for hundreds, perhaps thousands of years ; 
but how he could have lived without air, or food, 
or water, or movement, they made no attempt to 
explain. They accordingly contented themselves 
with proposing that the present should be consi- 
dered another authentic case, to be added to the few 
hundreds already existing, of toads being found 
_ alive embedded in stone—leaving it to some future 
savant to explain, what now appears the wonderful 
miracle, by which Nature keeps them alive so long 


in such places, But the distinguished M, Magendie, 
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having no faith in the possibility of life being 
retained for ages without food or air, suggested 
that it was just possible that an attempt was being 
made to hoax the Academy, by making it believe 
that the toad had been found in the hole, whereas 
it might only have been put in by the mischievous 
workmen after the stone was broken. ‘Terrified at 
the idea of becoming the laughing stock of the 
public, the Academy declined to take any formal 
resolution about the toad, but thanked the com- 
mittee for its very interesting communication ; 
and so the matter for the preseut dropped. One 
word, however,—if the toad had really not been 
embedded in the flint, how comes it that, after 
being taken out, he always fixed himself exactly in 
the cavity—that the cavity fitted him to a hair’s 
breadth—and that the hardness of the stone had 
made an impression on his jaw? 

The intelligence this week on the grave question 
of literary piracy, is, I am sorry to say, far from 
satisfactory. The negotiations opened by the 
French Government with Prussia, Saxony, and 
Hanover have failed. The German Cabinets, after 
consulting the booksellers, have answered, that the 
piracies of German works in France are so trifling, 
that it is not worth while losing the profit of the 
piracies of French works in Germany, to put an end 
to it. The reply, you see, is possibly immoral ; 
and it is truly singular that it should have been 
made by the very governments which, on grounds 
of public morality alone, entered some years ago 
into treaties with England for the suppression of 
piracy. The Saxon Government, however, recom- 
mended the French negotiators to employ all their 
efforts ; first of all, to destroy piracy in Belgium : 
saying, that, as long as it existed there, it would 
not be much use to put it down in Germany, as 
the Belgians would be sure to inundate the 
country more than ever with their pirated editions. 
The Hanoverian minister frankly admitted that he 
did not think there was any likelihood that his 
owr, or any other German government, would be 
brought to consent to the annihilation of a system 
which is profitable to so many of their subjects : 
but he had the good nature to recommend the 
French to apply to the Germanic Diet at Frankfort, 
whose authority supersedes that of individual cabi- 
nets in matters affecting, as this does, the whole 
country. From Italy, also, the news is not cheer- 
ing. The negotiations with Tuscany, which at one 
time were very promising, have gone off. Naples 
and Rome are in too agitated a state to attend to 
them ; and the other Italian Governments, with 
the exception of Sardinia, display culpable indiffe- 
rence. 

There is, at present, very considerable activity 
in the publishing trade. Not only is the weekly 
official list of new publications much longer than 
usual, but it is not now overloaded with political 
and socialist pamphlets, and other trumpery, as it 
was for many, many months after the Revolution. 
There are now, every week, publications of more 
or less importance, by authors of more or less 
eminence, in almost every branch of literature ; 
and it is specially worthy of note that, not- 
withstanding the disasters with which political 
croakers threaten the country in 1852, some of the 

rincipal publishing eteee tne not shrunk from 

ringing out new editions of encyclopedias, or 
original works, like Lamartine’s History, of great 
importance, which necessitates a very large outlay 
of capital. This week, amongst other interesting 
Soe we have the concluding volume of the 

istory of Mary Stuart, by M. Miguet, the eminent 
historian and Academician. It professes to throw 
new light on the career of that unfortunate 
princess.* 





VARIETIES. 


Her Majesty's Theatre.—Mr. Balfe, the director 
of the music, and conductor of the orchestra, took 
his benefit on Monday night, on which occasion an 
Italian version of his own opera, J Quattro Fratelli, 
was first performed. The music had become fami- 
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liar to us from the success it had met with as an Eng- 
lish Opera at the Princess's Theatre ; and it is an 
honour to the composer, who is certainly our most 
eminent opera writer, that it is well known in 
Paris, and others of the principal cities of Europe. 
It is heard to greater advantage now, and may be 
said to have acquired a new success ; and we were 
glad to notice the house so abundantly testifying 
their interest in the performance for the welfare of 
the talented and indefatigable conductor. 

The performance of Alboni in the part of Zerlina 
(Don Giovanni), on Friday week, must be named 
amongst the most daring of her achievements, being 
a complete soprano part; apart, however, from 
the loss of brilliancy to the general effect of the 
opera, which the transposition of the music in some 
parts gives, we cannot think our singing ‘ Enfant 
Gaté,’ with all her charms of voice, is the true 
Zerlina. 

Royal Italian Opera.—The production of M. 
Gounod’s opera, Saffo, on Saturday, was an event 
looked forward to with unusual interest, as the 
first lyrical work of a young composer, the merits 
of whose music have at least been the subject of 
considerable discussion amongst the ‘ judges ;’ and 
because the fuli resources of the establishment 
weve known to have been employed in its pro- 
duction. In this respect the composer has every 
reason to be completely satisfied, for we never 
remember a first representation given with more 
understanding or zeal on the part of the artistes, 
or with better mounting on the part of the manage- 
ment. Unfortunately here must end our unquali- 
fied praise, for the music, considered as lyrical, is 
full of faults, the principal being that it expresses 
anything or nothing. It is work without meaning, 
more especially in the voice parts, which, in the 
great dramatic situations, such as the scene where 
Glicera forces Saffo to renounce Faon, and in the 
final catastrophe of Saffo’s apostrophe to her lyre 
and leap from the rocks of Leucas, have neither a 
declamatory nor melodic expression adequate to 
sustain the idea of the spectator, or to which the 
singer can yield her energies. The story of Sappho, 
so charming in its classic style, and yet so touching 
with its humanity, has inspired many a lyre, but, 
strange to say, not yet with a true development, not 
even with a popular success; and least of all is M. 
Gounod’s opera likely to be admired for anything but 
the promise it may honestly be said to hold out in a 
certain desire for originality in the forms of his sub- 
jects, a good amount of orchestral knowledge, and a 
sort of consciousness of power that his music con- 
veys. It is on these grounds that we hesitate to con- 
demn his writing, because it differs from established 
forms, or is too crude in modulations ; the ear may 
be as much the slave of custom as the eye ; and there 
is no greater incubus upon the world of art just now 
than the tyranny of the schools, We must own that 
a second eesti enabled us better to catch the 
theme of parts which before seemed unintelligible, 
as for example, the air of Saffo, ‘ Lira mia s’umilia 
e cede,’ the trio ‘O dolor ch’ange il petto,’ at the end 
of the second act, and the shepherd's song, which sur- 
mney all in quaintness, but yet on second thoughts 

1as a rude simplicity, a sort of mountain freeness 
vbout it, that hasits charm. The airs for the tenor 
are so undefined and tame, that with any other 
than Tamberlik they would have passed unnoticed, 
but he makes the most of them, especially of ‘ Poss 
io scordare Glicera mia,’ and in that where he 
curses Saffo, ‘ No ch’io l’odio,” Madame Viardot is 
equal to any difficulties of singing, but never had a 
part less agreeable to her voice, however suitable 
to her dramatic powers. She gives a statuesque, and 
at the same time, passionate treatment to the part 
of Saffo, eminently denoting her genius, and yet 
we are mortified and disappointed to find her bor. 
saken by the composer in ine greatest moment of 
need, striving to call up the terrors of a deathly de- 
ag in music only of a dull and sickly melancholy : 

1s 1s to our minds the great failure of the opera, 
and points to the pe want of feeling and verve 
throughout. Madame Castellan did ample justice 
to the part of Glicera, and Tamburini was equally 
attentive to that of Pitia. The scenery is admi- 
rably designed, and completely recals those classic 





days of art and luxury, th st hei 
most beautiful stage effect of the weet in the 
perhaps ever attempted. M. Gounod is q pr 
Halévy, and gained the prix de Rome when of 
has been studying the classic. Some walectionston 
his mass performed by Mr. Hullah’s pupils oe 
him some repute here, and he has now to — 
tulate himself on such a liberal and perfect a. 
“h ’ . ‘ ~ pres 
rao “ his Sajo as does more than Justice to 


Haymarket Theatve.—The novelty of the week 
has been a new opera in two acts, entitled, Tj 
Queen of a Day. The music is composed be Me 
Fitzwilliam, who has gained some popularity as ; 
writer of ballads, and who, some years since ; a 
duced a Stabat Mater at the Hanover-square th wg 
We are saved the necessity of describing the 
plot, which is derived from a small French operetta 
of Adolphe Adam, a version of which was sted 
at the Princess’s Theatre by Madame Thillon, The 
music, though it cannot boast of great melodic origi- 
nality or ingenuity of orchestration, is catching and 
flowing, and carries on the drama agreeably, Miss 
Louisa Pyne, upon whom the chief business de- 
volves, sang charmingly, and Mr. Harrison was en. 
cored in a sea song. ‘The opera was successful, 


The Opera in Vienna.—The newspapers announce 
that Madame Anna Zerr, who made so successful 
a début at the Royal Italian Opera a few weeks 
since, as the Queen of Night in Jl Flauto Magico, 
has been deprived of her diploma as one of the 
singers at the Palace, and has been prohibited from 
appearing at the Vienna Opera because she assisted, 
while in England, at a concert for the benefit of the 
Hungarian refugees. 

Cambrian Archeological A ssociation.—This Asso- 
ciation has announced its fifth annual meeting for 
the 20th inst., at Tenby, in a district rich in anti- 
quarian remains beyond any other in the princi- 
pality. The secretary writes us that, “From its 
peculiar social and political situation during the 
middle ages, the county palatine of Pembroke 
abounds in military antiquities, and three castles 
of the first class lie within a morning ride of Tenby, 
while the ecclesiologist will find much to interest 
him, in the very peculiar style of architecture 
which is found in the Englistery, and also at St. 
David’s.” The Association proposes to visit St. 
David's at the close of the meeting. 


New Military Instrument.—Some experiments 
made at Woolwich, have shown the accuracy and 
utility of a simple apparatus for measuring the 
distance of objects to be fired at, invented by 
Captain Grotaers, Engineer of the Belgian service. 
The instrument was found to tell the distance 
within two inches of the real measurement of 1000 
yards. As far as we can understand the descrip 
tion, it appears to be a kind of simplified ort 
lite ; a piece of wood three feet long and one = 
square, with a scale on the upper square, on = 
slides a piece of tin six inches long and three 
broad, painted red for two inches at the top, two 
white in the middle, and two red at the bottom ; 
another similar instrument was placed eight ° 
nine yards in advance, the pieces of tin rr. 
cating by a wire. Capt. G. looked : — 
glass on the left side of the scale, and pla 
piece of tin in the position towards the object, ie 
second instrument was then adjusted —o - 
object and the first, and Capt. G., referring ee 
scale, pronounced the distance, which was a 
to be in each experiment sufficiently accura 


military purposes. 

Discovery in A frica.— Accounts wes from 
Mr. Richardson’s expedition, to which oe 
and Overweg are attached, state that a ee 
had left Ahir and entered Nigritia, the count) 
around the great lake Tshad. ge oe, 2 
the party arrived at a place called 


proceeded to Zinder, where the three a 
parted company—Mr. Richardson * + Borne 
the shores of lake Tshad and the capital a Adsr, 
Dr Overweg to the west, into pee 
to take a geological survey ; and ©: srt 
tana and Katsehua to Kanu. The tarslen te 
all in high health and spirits, and loo 
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i in at Kauka, where they expected 
rer plies arrived which had been for- 
2 ed last summer, but which had not reached 
They still maintained their plan of ap- 
raching the Upper Nile, after exploring Lake 

rovided the British and Prussian govern- 
ments help them on. Dr. Barth has sent home a 
very extensive report of the history, topography, 
and ethnography of Aghades, an almost unknown 
country south of the Sahara, with a glossary of 
the Haussa and Enghedesie languages, some itine- 
raries and maps, which are now in the hands of 
Lord Palmerston ; this will no doubt soon be pub- 
lished, and afford much interesting and new in- 
formation respecting the interior of Africa and 
the source of the Nile, which still remains undis. 


covered. 
Cleopatra's Needle.—The removal of this trophy 
of British arms from Egypt to this country has 
again been the subject of discussion in Parliament, 
arising out of a proposition from an engineer to 
remove it by contract. It seems unaccountable, 
that in 1801, when 5000/. was subscribed by naval 
and military officers, and its removal was actually 
commenced, that it should not have been com- 
leted. Machinery for the purpose was made, the 
obelisk was turned, and one of the ships sunk by 
Menou in the harbour of Alexandria was raised to 
carry it, under the superintendence of Lord Cavan, 
when the sailors and 300 sepoys were ordered 
to desist from working, by an order from the 
General commandant at Malta, who acted under 
the authorities commanding in Egypt. The money 
was then returned to the subscribers, and the in- 
valuable relic of antiquity and memorial of one of 
our most remarkable military campaigns was left 
behind decaying and neglected. In 1820 Mehemet 
Ali reminded us of it by presenting it to George 
IV,, with an offer to assist in every way in re- 
moving it; and Captain Smyth, R.N., endeavoured 
in vain to get the consent of Government for the 
purpose. In 1830, too, we narrowly escaped the 
disgrace of seeing it removed by the French when 
they took the Luxor obelisk which adorns the Place 
dela Concorde ; but they were not permitted to take 
possession of it, and shortly afterwards another 
proposition was made to bring it home, at a cost 
of 15,0001. ; but there it remains prostrate, and 
suffering all kinds of injuries to the precious 
hieroglyphical records on its surface, one end of it 
being built into the wall of the new fort. To the 
inquiry made by the Marquis of Westmeath, it 
was replied by the Earl of Carlisle, that though 
the late Sir Robert Peel had spoken of the desira- 
bleness of its being brought to the British Museum, 
as did also the late Sir George Murray, yet it was 
thought the mechanical difficulties could not be 
surmounted ; but to talk of these now, in the 
days of tubular bridges, is positively trifling. The 
dimensions of the obelisks, one of which still 
remains erect at the harbour of Alexandria, are 
“aty-four feet long, eight feet square at the base, 
“ the weight of the fallen one is estimated at 
‘bout 240 tons; they mark the place where the 
temple of Cesar stood, and are said to have both 
standing at the close of the twelfth century. 
*y are made of the red Thebaic granite or 
ed enite, and their history is, that they were cut at 
* quarries of Syene, at the first cataract in Upper 
lie (00 miles from their present site, by Thoth- 
oats ITT. one of the most celebrated monarchs of 
anon 18 recorded by sculptured monuments 
ma 8 to have finished the palace of the 
slace. § lum at Abydos, that of Osiris at the same 
a? Soe = walls of which the ‘tablet of Aby- 
it of his f ec Museum, was taken, bearing a 
the Teng ee thers sculptured on it ; he also built 
ales P Fy Thebes, called by the Greeks Mem- 
ot Kamak. added the great room to the Temple 
cbieet for a As an important and most interesting 
demand f, ntiquarian learning, we shall hope the 
aoe its addition to our National Gallery of 
wd Sy any so famous for a Rensttn 
‘ey-stone to ancient tian his- 
wih i he nguage of hieroglyphics, will meet 
remarkable a than has attended it as being a 

tary trophy, 





[AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 8, Crescent, 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Hon. Joun Currwynp Tatsor, Q.C , Chairman. 

Ww ALTER ANDERSON Peacock, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. | Charles Thomas Holcombe, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. | Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Thomas Devas, Esq. } Joshua Lock wood, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. | Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq William Wybrow, Esq 

Avpirors—John Gascoigne Lynde, Esq.; Thomas Godfrey 
Sambrooke, Esq 
Puysic1an—George Leith Roupell, M.D., F.R.S 
15, Welbeck Street. 

ScurcErons—James Saner, Esq., M.D., Finsbury Square; William 
Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill. 
ACTUARY AND SecrETARY—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 

This Company was established in 1807, is empowered by the Act 
of Parliament 53 George III., and is regulated by deed enrolled in 
the High Court of Chancery. 

It was originally a strictly proprietary one. Subsequently the 
assured were admitted to a septennial participation in profits, and 
received their first bonus in 1840. At the second division of sur 
plus, in 1847, it was determined that the future divisions should 
be quinquennial. Hence the next one will take place in 1852. 

The Company now ranks amongst the largest and most wealthy 
in the kingdom. 


_To the present time (1850) the assured have reecived, in satisfac 
tion of their claims, upwards of £1,220,000 

The amount at present assured is £3,000,000 ne arly, and the 
income is about £125,000. 

At the last division of surplus, about £100,000 was added to the 
sums assured under policies for the whole term of life. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, to reside in 
any country—or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by 
profession) between any two parts of the same hemisphere— 
distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extra 
charge. 

Deeds assigning policies are registered at the office, and assign- 
ments can be effected on forms supplied therefrom. 

The annual reports of the Company's state and progress, prospec 
tuses and forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free,on applica 
tion at the office, or to any of the Company's agents. 


Any ENDOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE 

AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Blackfriars, 
London, and at Calcutta. 

CAPITAL, £500,000. 
DIRECTORS 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman, 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy Chairman 

Lewis Burroughs, Esq Edward Lee, Esq. 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley 

Major Henderson. Major Turner. 

C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq 

Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society’s Policies on 
the profit scale in 1545. The next valuation will be in January, 
1852. 

Loans are granted on mortgage and on security of Life Interests 
and Reversions. 





INDIA BRANCH 

The Society has extensive Indian business, and grants Policies 
of Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowments, in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, to members of the Civil and Military Ser 
vices, and others. Parties calling at the Office will be furnished 
with full particulars, to which the attention of Parents and Guar- 
dians of Youths proceeding to India is especially invited. 

JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary 





U NITED SERVICE AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE and GUARANTEE ASSOCIATION: em- 
powered by Royal Letters Patent. 
VICE-PATRONS. 
Lieut.-General the Right Hon. Lieut.-General Sir Edward Ker- 


the Earl Cathcart, K.C.B., rison, Bart., M.P., K.C.B., 
Comm. North and Mid. Dis- G.C.H. 
trict. Lieut.-General Sir Thomas 


McMahon, Bart., K.C.B. 
General the Viscount Lorton. 
Licut.-General Lord Charles 

Somerset Manners, M.P., 

K.C.B 
Vice-Admiral Sir Samuel Pym, 

K.C.B. 

Major-General Riddell, Com- 

manding Forces, N.B 


Rear-Admiral the Hon. George 
Alfred Crofton. 

Admiral Hugh Downman. 

Colonel the Right Hon. Viscount 
Melville, K.C.B. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Aboyne. 

Admiral Sir William Hale Gage, 
Knight,G.C.H., Com.-in-Chief, 


Devonport. Licut.-General James Wallace 
General Sir William Keir Grant, Sleigh, C.B. 

K.C.B., G.C.H. Colonel) Spark, Comm. 93rd 
General Sir Colin Halket, G.C.B., Highlanders. 


and G.C.H., Governor of Chel- Commodore the Hon. Montagu 
sea Hospital. Stopford, R.N. 
Major-General James Hay, C.B.\ E. King Tenison, Esq., M.P. 
TRUSTERS. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thos. Downman, | Major-Gen. Lacy, R.A. 
C B., K.C.H., Commandant of | R. J. Roy Campbell, Esq. 
Woolwich. Chas. Hopkinson, Esq., Banker. 





COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
Major-Gen. LACY, Director General of Artillery, President. 
R. J. ROY CAMPBELL, Esq., Chairman. 

The Rev. J. WRIGHT, M.A., F.R.S., F.8.A., Deputy Chairman. 
Major Edward Baker Bere. W. Pulteney Scott, Esq. 
Brigadier Gen. Warren Hastings | Lieut.-Col. Gostling, R.A. 

L. Frith, E.I.C.S8. John Storrar, Esq., M.D. 

‘apt. Lord Henry Gordon, Ret., | Morgan Thomas, Esq., Inspector 

E.I.C.S. Gen. of Ord. Hospitals. 

Bankers—Messrs. Hopkinson and Co., 3, Regent Street. 
Physician—J. Storrar, Esq., M.D. 
Solicitor—Wm. Warwick Burton, Esq. 
Consulting Actuary—C. Ingall, Esq. 
Inspector of Agencies—J. T. Downman, Esq. 

The business of this office embraces all classes, in every condition 
of life, within the United Kingdom, its colonies, and dependen- 
cies, the Court of Directors being thus empowered by the Letters 
Patent. 

DISTINCTIVE ADVANTAGES. 

The forfeiture of policiés from non-payment of premiums 
avoided. The actual age of the assured calculated. Assignments 
obviated by substituted policies. Guarantee policies combined 
with life, at half the usual rates. 

Prospectuses and tables obtained at the Offices, 20, Oockspur 
Street, Charing Cross; or by letter addressed to Wm. Parkin, 


* er. 








(SLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the usual DIVIDEND of 5 
per cent. (less income tax) on the paid-up Capital on the shares of 
the Society, will be PAYABLE at this Office on and after WED- 
NESDAY, the 20th day of August inst. 

ACT OF PARLIAMENT.—In consequence of the powers con- 
ferred by an act obtained in the session of 1850, the provisions of 
which came into operation on the Ist of last month, advantages 
and privileges will acerue to all persons NOW ASSURING to an 
extent greater than can be derived from most other offices. The 
particulars are set forth in a report and a new prospectus, to be 
procured (free of expense) by addressing a line to 

GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Cry OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
4  — SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 





Actuary—G.J. Farnrancr, Esq., F.LA, 
Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICIES 
&c., may be obtained from E. F. LEEKS Secrerary. 


PFOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Recent’s Park.— 

4 The URAN UTAN, presented by the Governor of Singapore, 
is exhibited daily from 12 to 6 o'clock, together with the ELE- 
PHANT CALF and the HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by His 
Highness the Viceroy of Egypt. The Band of the First Life 
Guards will perform, by permission of Col. Hall, at Four o'clock, 
on every Saturday until further notice. Admission, 1ls.; on 
MONDAYS, 6d, 








NEW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS., 
Test AND SON have erected some extensive 
Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every description 
of Bedstead. In Iron their Stock will include every sort manufac 
tured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomely 
ornamented tubular: pillared Canopy, as well as Brass Bedsteads of 
every shape and pattern; and in wooden Hedsteads their Rooms 
are sufticient’y extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both in 
Polished Birch and Mahogany, of Four. post, Canopy, and French, 
and also of Japanned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every 
sort of Bedstead thatis made. They have alsoa general assortment 
of Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities,soas to render their 
Stock complete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding. 
Without attempting tocompete with the prices at which the lowest 
class of Furniture is sold, and which is tit for no useful purpose, 
their new Stock will be found to be priced on the same principle 
by which their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, 
been so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain 
and simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive cha 
racter, are of well-seasoned materials, sound workmanship, and 
warranted 
Heal and Son's List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices of every description of Bedding, sent 
free by post, on application to their Factory, 196, (opposite the 
Chapel), Tottenham Court Road, London. 
A GOLDEN MAXIM, 
‘“ORUY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET.” 


Pus GOLDEN MAXIM may be realized by 


purchasing TEAS, COFFEES, and COLONIAL PRO 


DUCE of 
PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, 
TEA MERCHANTS, 
No. 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, 

Good Congou Tea, 3s. 4d., 38. 6d.; Finest Congou, 3s. 8d.; Rare 
Souchong, 4s.; Best Souchong, 4s. 4d.; Fine Gunpowder, 3s. 6d., 
3s. 8d., 4s.; Rare Gunpowder, 5s.; best, 5s. fd 

GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF COPFEE 

CHOICE COFFEE, Is. and Is. 2d.; best Jamaica, Is, 4d.; Best 
Mocha, now only Is. 4d. 

COLONIAL PRODUCE 100 per Cent. lower than most other 
houses. Sago, 3d. and 4d.; Tapioca, 6d. and 7d.; Arrow Root, &d., 
lOd., Is., Is. 2d., 1s. 4d.; Tous les Mois, 6d.; Cloves, best, 2s. 2d.; 
Nutmegs, best, 6s. 6d.; Mace, best, 5s. 8d.; Cinnamon, best, 4s.; 
Cassia, best, Is. 6d.; Black Pepper, best, Is.; White Pepper, best, 
Is. 4d.; Cayenne, best, 2s. 2d.; Ginger, from 4d. to 28.4d,.; Mustard, 
5d., 7d., 1s., best, Is. dd. Sugars and Fruits at Market prices. 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 8, King William Street, City, 
London. 





V OURNING—COURT, FAMILY, and COM- 
4 PLIMENTARY.— The Proprietor of the LONDON 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE begs respectfully to 
remind families, whose bereavements compel them to adopt 
mourning attire, that every article of the very best description 
requisite for a complete outfit of mourning may be had at this 
establishment at a moment's notice. Estimates for servants’ 
mourning, affording a great saving to families, are furnished, 
whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants (including 
dressmakers and milliners) enables them to suggest or supply 
every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or con- 
dition of the community Widows’ and Family Mourning is 
always kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the mourning 
required, will ensure its being sent forthwith, either in town or 
into the country, and on the most reasonable terms. 

W.C. Jay, 247, 249, 251, Regent Street. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


XY ODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS 


is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beauti- 
fying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving ita blooming and 
charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant perfume and 
delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sun-burn, 
Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, render 
the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear it 
from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and, by continuing its 
use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and 
smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Bold 
in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 


N ECHI’S RAZORS, STROP, AND PASTE 


FOR lis., 4, Leadenhall Street, London.—Pair of Razors, 
7s.; Strop, 38. 6d.; Paste, 6d. The Razors warranted, or ex- 
changed if not approved. Those who find thowns ae ey and 
difficult will do well to try the above, it being well known that 
MECHI has been eminently successful in rendering shaving an 
easy operation. Superior Shaving Brushes, Naples Soap, and 
every article of first-rate quality for the Toilet. CAUTION.—Do 
oS tar any Strop as genuine unless MECHI'S name is = 2 
there being so many counterfeits. Elegant Case form 4 
Presents, from 25s. to 10 guineas, Ivory-hepdled Bcotc 
Btrops. 
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568 THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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MISS STRICKLAND’S NEW SERIES OF ROYAL FEMALE BIOGRAPHIES. 





On Tuesday will be published, Vol, II. of 
OF THE QUEENS OF 
and English Princesses, 


CONNECTED WITH THE REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND, 


AUTHOR OF “LIVES OF THE QUEENS OP ENGLAND,” ETC. 


LIVES SCOTLAND 





———~7 


Tu1s Volume contains conclusion of the Life of Mary of Lorraine, second Queen of James V., and mother of Mary 
Queen of Scots; and the Life of Margaret Douglas, Countess of Lennox, and mother of Darnley. 

Vol. I. contains the Life of Margaret Tudor, Magdalene of France, and Mary of Lorraine. 

Vol. III. will contain the Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 

The Series will be completed in Six Volumes, uniform with “ Lives of the Queens of England,” with Portraits and 
Historical Vignettes, price 10s. 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA METROPOLITANA. 
GRIFFIN’S CABINET EDITION—NEW VOLUMES, 





Volume XV., with One Hundred and Forty Engravings, price 9s. 


EARLY HISTORY OF GREECE. 
BY E. POCOCKE, ESQ.; MR. JUSTICE TALFOURD; J. T. RUTT, ESQ.; 
AND THE REV. J. B. OTTLEY. 








Volume XVI., with Fifty Engravings, price 5s. (Ready.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY: 


A TREATISE ON THE CHEMICAL CHANGES PRODUCED BY SOLAR RADIATION, 


AND THE PRODUCTION OF PICTURES FROM NATURE BY THE DAGUERREOTYPE, CALOTYPE, 
AND OTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSES. 


BY ROBERT HUNT, ESQ. 
PROFESSOR OF MECHANICAL SCIENCE IN THE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 





Volume XVII., with Fifty-one Engravings, price 3s, (Nearly ready.) 
VETERINARY ART: 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE HORSE. 
BY W. C. SPOONER, ESQ. 





Volume XVIII., with about One Hundred Engravings. (In August.) 


EARLY ORIENTAL HISTORY: 


COMPREHENDING 
Lavpt, Babylonia, Asspria, Wersia, &e. 
BY THE REV. PROFESSOR EADIE, D.D., LL.D. 





Volume XIX., with numerous Illustrations, (In preparation.) 


HISTORY OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, 


BY THE LATE REY. DR. ARNOLD, 
REV. DR. JEREMIE, MR. JUSTICE TALFOURD, &c. 





GRIFFIN AND CO., LONDON AND GLASGOW. 





In Sixteen Volumes, price £21. 


CURTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, 


Containing Seven Hundred and Sixty-eight coloured Plates. 





LONDON: REEVE AND BENHAM, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 





Under the immediate sanction of the Parsmpes 
and Covncit of the Entoworogicar, healer 
Lonpon, it is proposed to publish a Series of W, ig 
on British Entomology, to be entitled -_ 


INSECTA BRITANNICA. 


ee 








The object of this series of public 
supply the Entomologist, and the Scientific Public 
in general, in the first place, with works descrip, 
tive of those orders and families of the Insect ye 
the United Kingdom, which have tad 
been fully treated of by British authors, and after. 
wards, to revise what has already been published 
introducing all the new discoveries, and making 
such alterations in the nomenclature as the present 
state of Entomological Science requires, so that 
ultimately a complete and uniform Series of Works 
on British Entomology may be produced. 

In order to render these works as popular and 
instructive as possible, general information on the 
habits and economy of the species will be intro. 
duced as far as practicable. 

The necessity of such a series of Entomological 
publications, to complete the great chain of works 
on the Natural Productions of this country, will be 
evident to all interested in the history of our native 
Fauna, and should secure their support. 


Mode of Publication. 

The only method which appears at present likely 
to bring this object to a successful issue is to pub- 
lish by Subscription; and it is therefore intended 
to commence with the following limited series of 
five volumes. 

Vol. I. Drprera; by F. WALKER, Esq., F.L.S. 

Vol. II. Hemrprera and Homoprera; by W. $. 

Da tas, Esq., F.L.S. 
Vol. III. Mrcro-Leprportera; by H. T. Srary- 
TON, Esq., Sec. Ent. Soc. 

Vol. IV. ) Completion of the Drrrera; by F. 

Vol. V. WALKER, Esq., F,L.S. 

One volume will be published annually, complete 
in itself, containing from three hundred to three 
hundred and twenty octavo pages of letter-press, 
with eight to ten plates, illustrative of the Genera, 
and will be delivered free at any place in London 
where the subscribers may direct. 

The Subscription for the first five volumes will 
be £4 10s., being at the rate of 18s. per volume, to 
be paid annually on its delivery. 

No person can become a subscriber to the first 
series of five vols, after the publication of the first 
volume, 

This Series will be under the superintendence of 
a Committee consisting of - 

Tur PRESIDENT OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SocteTY: 
TuE SECRETARIES OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIET 
Witttam Spence, Esq., F.RS., F.LS., &e. 

J. F. Srepnens, Esq., F.L.S., &c. 

W. W. Saunpers, Esq., F.L.S., &e. 

And will be published by Messrs. eporny 
BenuaM, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, : 
whom, or to any member of the Committee, i 
requested that Subscribers’ names may be pan" 

*.* Vol. I. is in the press, and will be shorty 

published. 
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. : jetta Street, 

London: Printed by LOVELL REEVE, of No. 5, Hemi ace of 

Covent Garden, in the county of Middleses ‘8. 0: Covest 

Messrs. SAVILL and EDWARDS, No.4, Chante a of wears 

Garden, aforesaid); and published by him att  Govest Garees- 
REEVE and BENHAM, No. 5, Henrietta Street, 





—Saturday, August 16, 1951. 
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